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A Woice from the Slums 


The iower and humbler strata of human so- 
aty are characterized by inarticulateness. So- 
ety itself is none too anxious to have a re- 
saling light play on the doings and sufferings 
‘the underprivileged and the submerged. It 
us no desire to have its smugness ruthlessly 
.attered by indiscreet revelations disclosing 
mditions that are both a menace and a dis- 
race. It prefers to veil and carefully cover the 
cer gnawing at its vitals. On the other hand 
1@ disinherited lack the means by which they 
suld bring their wretchedness to the notice of 
1e public in an impressive manner. So it is 
ill true that half of humanity does not know 
ow the other half lives. In every large city 
e have sprawling over a large area that ugly, 
nsightly thing which we call the slum. The 
ums have their mysteries known to very few 
[ the decent and respectable citizens. Their 
arker corners remain unexplored. The aver- 
ge citizen is quite satisfied with this state of 
ffairs for he does not wish to have his self- 
mmplacency disturbed or to suffer a loss of 
slf-respect. And so ignorance perpetuates con- 
itions which are a disgrace to a Christian civ- 
ization. 

A rare thing has happened. The slum has 
yund a voice. For once the misery that broods 
nd that unexplored region has become vocal 


articulate.- One of the denizens of this so- 
ial underworld has given literary expression 
lis experiences. The voice is authentic. It 
given us a human document of exceptional 
ver because it merely relates facts, facts, 
vever, that have an eloquence of their own. 
1at is written is set down without anger, 
out passion, without protest. The deepest 
ration of the document is a terrible resig- 
1. Here a brave soul speaks that battles 
high courage against the defeating odds 
life and that looks forward to a crushing 
with heroic calm. | 
book is sponsored by one who stands on 
nier side of life, for without such spon- 
it would hardly have seen the light of 
Justly this literary sponsor prefaces the 
mt with these remarks: “This is some- 
new. It is a voice from the inmost 
in Soho, or Two Flights 
sor i= John see London, 


= awe 
= wo 
y oe ” 
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depths of a state of life to most of us utterly 
unknown and barely conceivable. Even its vis- 
ible boundaries we know but superficially. And 
it is a genuine voice. It is a living voice.” 


The writer is the victim of an insidious di- 
sease called muscular atrophy. There is no cure 
for the malady and it runs its relentless course 
until it has reduced its victim to the completest 
helplessness and local immobility. The mother 
is afflicted with the same trouble and a brother 
and a sister are crippled in like manner. Ap- 
parently, therefore, there is a hereditary taint. 
Two of the children so far have escaped the 
dread scourge. The father follows the occupa- 
tion of a dustman, the nightly hours of which 
have their disturbing influence on the entire - 
household. This family, so sorely afflicted and 
little blessed with earthly goods, spend their 
days in a tenement of the slum district. An oc- 
casional glimpse of the sun and of the bright 
blue sky brings a little color into their drab 
lives. Green things are to them a source of pro- 
found delight. In spite of the discouraging en- 
vironment in which their days are cast they 
manage to extract much happiness and con- 
tentment out of their existence. A charitable 
society once a year secures for them an outdoor 
holiday. This is an event which brings bright- ° 
ness, not only while it actually lasts but long 
before it happens and long after it has oc- 
curred. Its anticipation is as sweet as its 
memory. The case of the family is unquestion- 
ably an exceptional one. Most other families 
under similar circumstances would have sunk 
into squalor and been swallowed up in despair. 
It is a matter for congratulation that this re- 
markable family has risen above circumstances 
and refused to be defeated by fate. 

What is it that has sustained these people in — 
their struggle and enabled them to conquer the 
most adverse circumstances? The secret lies in — 
a keen intellectual alertness coupled with a na- 
tive cheerful disposition. Debarred from ex- © 
ternal activity they were completely thrown on 
their inner resources. Though their bodies be 
came useless and they could have no conta 
with the big physical world around them t 
retained their mental resiliency and mana 
to keep in touch with the world of culture. 
various avenues they gained access to the 
tellectual and esthetical treasures of humar 
and thus nourished the flame of the spirit w 
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in them. At the suggestion of a friendly visitor 
they began to take up Correspondence Courses 
under the National School Union, and in the 
pursuit of these studies, into which they poured 
all their energies, a new world of the mind un- 
folded before their eyes and numerous sources 
of interest were opened up to them. However 
contracted their material world was, their in- 
tellectual world expanded to magnificent pro- 
portions. The afflicted members of the family 
are also keenly interested in music and derive 
from it considerable pleasure. The author of 
the book has given himself to the study of psy- 
chology, philosophy and the Bible. The sister is 
more interested in literature. The younger 
brother devotes his talents and time to the 
writing of fiction. These various cultural pur- 
suits have rendered life not only tolerable for 
these sorely tried people but invested it with 
beauty and joy. 

It is not our purpose to rehearse the story in 
detail, but we do wish to draw some pertinent 
lessons from it. The preface concludes with 
these words: “‘It will give the student of human 
nature much food for thought.” That is emi- 
nently true, and in particular does it afford us 
much matter for reflection because this family 
happens to be Catholic. Hence we ask our- 
selves: In as much as we are Catholics, what 
does the book teach us? 

We have tragedy here in its starkest form, 
which might have been infinitely worse had it 
not been for happy circumstances. The thought 
suggests itself that it is in the best interests 
of society and individuals to stave off calamity 
of this type by proper eugenical counsel along 
Christian lines. Of course, there is a eugenical 
practice which is contrary to the laws of mor- 
ality and with this we can have no truck. But 
there also is a Christian way of preventing and 
softening the oppressive ills of humanity and 
weeding them out in that measure which is con- 
sonant with the purposes of Divine Providence. 
To Christian eugenics society will have to pay 
more attention in the future if it wishes to es- 
cape unnecessary burdens. 

The cultural influences in this Catholic fam- 
ily were not distinctly Catholic. In fact they 
were such that could have wrought much harm 
and might have resulted in a loss of Faith. This 
would certainly apply to the course on the Mod- 
ern Approach to the Bible, which the writer 
took up after he had finished his study of Psy- 


chology. Serious damage was forestalled by the 


timely appearance of a young priest, who dis- 
cussed matters with the young student and 
solved his doubts. But it would have been pre- 
ferable if the young man had had Catholic 
ance in the choice of his topics of study, 
better still if these studies had been made 
er really Catholic auspices. _ 

we lack Catholic agencies by which Cath- 
e culture can reach those who are similarly 

d as the unfort 


unates described in the | 
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volume, there is something that ought to bj 
remedied. It is necessary and excellent that w) 
bring religion into such darkened lives; bu 
this is not enough. We must also see to it thal 
the intellectual development takes a specifialll 
Catholic orientation, otherwise it may happe 
that the religious influence is neutralized bj 
non-Catholic cultural factors. We ministe} 
abundantly to the physical needs of the poo 
and helpless. Man however also has cultura 
needs and these likewise must be satisfied am 
they must be catered to from the genuinel} 
Catholic point of view. This is nothing new am 
nothing foreign to the Catholic spirit; for i 
we have the corporal works of mercy we hav 
likewise the spiritual works of mercy. One 0 
the latter is to instruct the ignorant. This in 
struction must not be confined to strictly re 
ligious matters but will of necessity have to ex 
tend to subjects of general culture. We can 
not afford to leave this vital and importan’ 
matter to non-Catholic agencies. Non-Catholic 
culture in the long run will prove destructiv 
to and subversive of religion. It will not do tc 
supply the religious wants of the underprivil 
eged and to turn them over to non-Catholi 
agencies for the satisfaction of their cultura 
wants. Such division of labor is impossible. 

The book, therefore, sounds a warning oj 
which we ought to take heed. Truly, religiou 
needs are the most important; withal they are 
not the only ones. Catholic charity demand. 
that we look after the whole man. Let us deviss 
channels by which we bring distinctly Cath: 
olic cultural influences into the lives of thos 


to feed them intellectually. We do not want 
our own people to starve spiritually or bodil 
but neither can we allow them to starve inte 
lectually and culturally. And there is a distine 
ly Catholic culture which we must make acces- 
sible to all. 

And here is another lesson. To Catholics al 
the slums have been an unexplored and ne 
lected territory. Nothing should remain ali 
to Catholic charity. Catholic charity can de 
cend to the lowest depths of social degradati 
without becoming sullied itself. It must op 
its eyes wide and see the evils that oppress ot 
fellowmen. Perhaps in our very neighborhood 
horrible and dreadful conditions exist. We cai 
not help if we do not know. Let us not shr 
from knowledge, even if it is unpleasant anc 
disquieting. It will be a spur to activity. 
C. BRUEHL 


Capitalism bears Communism in its w 
those who tend and nourish it cannot 
it from bringing forth sooner or lat 
gitimate child. re ae 
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Joiners and the Manufacture of 
Furniture in New York City 
bighty Years Ago 
.A Contribution to the History of American 
Labor 
‘Germans of every possible shade of current 
litical and social opinion sought shelter in the 
reat “Cradle of Liberty” once the hopes that 
vd tempted them to participate in the Revolu- 
on of 1848 had been shattered. There were 
1 be found among the immigrants of those 
ys Liberals of the stamp represented by Carl 
shurz, Utopian Communists of Wilhelm Weit- 
ng’s persuasion, and men imbued with the 
leas of Karl Marx, who scorned the older 
rand of Communism. Nota few of them soon 
fter their arrival sought for a forum from 
hich they could preach to their co-exiles the 
articular tenets held by them. Probably not 
month passed between the fall of 1848 and 
ve early fifties which did not witness an at- 
ampt to launch a new German paper some- 

here in the United States. 

Such a publication was Die Reform, founded 
1 New York by a group of communistic and 
xcialistic minded German Fortyeighters. The 
rst issue was brought out on March 5, 1853. 
he well informed Hermann Schlueter, in his 
aluable monograph on ‘“‘Die Anfange der deut- 
shen Arbeiterbewegung in Amerika’’, declares 
lis weekly to have attained to greater impor- 
ance than any other communistic, socialistic or 
bor paper established on American soil by 
rerman refugees of 1848. “In no other of all 
ae many papers of this kind, excepting the 
aw issues of Revolution, edited by Weydemey- 
r,’’ he writes, “was the modern labor move- 
ent discussed so succinctly as in the columns 
f the Reform. Regarding the theoretical as- 
ects of the question, it was not until a quarter 
f a century later there was a labor paper pub- 
shed in the United States at all comparable to 
ae Reform.’’) 
it was undoubtedly the first paper SOL any 
ind in America devoted to the principles of 
carl Marx, due largely to two men, Adolf Cluss 
nd Josef Weydemeyer.”) The latter had, be- 
sre coming to America, translated some of the 
vitings of Marx from French into German, 
nd was, therefore, well qualified, Schlueter be- 
aves, to popularize Marxian ideas. In fact, 
author of “Capital” seems to have been well 
eased with this American weekly, since he 
lid regarding it: “This is at least a decent 
per, something rare in America, and a labor 
er.” Nevertheless it was shortlived. Its 
ist issue was published on April 26, 1854. 


1) Loe. cit. Stuttgart 1907, p. 148. ; 
2) Cluss was an employe of the Navy Department 


‘than 100, while many, on the other hand, give 
-employment to but 3 or 4 men. Often larger _ 


The article on the conditions existing at the 
time in the furniture industry in New York 
City, as far as they affected labor, now trans- 
lated by us, was published in one of the early 
issues of the Reform, probably the very first 
number printed.) It is valuable for several 
reasons: it reveals the opinion of a Communist, 
not long in the country, regarding the condi- 
tion of labor in a particular industry; it shows 
this industry in the process of evolution from 
the shop, turning out hand-made furniture, in- 
to a factory making use of machines; in conse- 
quence the workers are undergoing a transfor- 
mation from artisans, or at least skilled, to 
semi-skilled workers. Wages and conditions of 
labor are, furthermore, being influenced by 


immigration. 
* * 


The value of the total annual output of cabi- 
net makers and joiners in the city of New York 
is estimated at $15,000,000. Furniture worth 
only about one sixth of this sum remains in the 
city; approximately $12,000,000 worth is ship- 
ped out, mostly to the South and Southwest of 
the United States, to California and South 
America. Exports to this part of the continent 
have lately increased, while the demand for 
furniture from Mexico and the West Indies has 
decreased. The poorer quality of the goods is 
believed to be responsible for this development. 
Since furniture making has become a factory 
industry; since single parts of chairs, tables, 
beds, wardrobes ete. are cut by machine and 
put together by workers, who frequently know, 
and who need know nothing more of joining 
than putting together these parts; since furn- 
iture, like all other wares, must be produced at 
the lowest possible cost, the erstwhile solidity 
and massiveness of the goods must increasing- 
ly yield to products of lighter construction, 
more elegant indeed, but not so durable. 

There are, in all probability, 150 furniture 
factories and shops in New York City. They 
employ in all 4000 workers, and among these 
there are 300 wood carvers, 400 upholsterers, 
and 300 joiners engaged exclusively in making 
chairs. There may be 50 more shops in Brook- 
lyn, Williamsburg, on Staten Island, and in 
other localities. Some deal exclusively in their 
own productions, while others purchase the 
goods they sell from large factories, not en- 
gaged in the retail trade. Many of these estab- 
lishments employ 30 to 40 workers; some more ~ 


firms sell several hundred thousand dollars | 
worth of wares annually, chiefly outside of New | 
York. The articles are made mostly of rose-_ 
wood, which for the past ten to fifteen years 
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has been preferred for finer grades of furni- 
ture, while the ordinary grades are made of 
mahagony. In the homes of local millionaires 
which, as the Herald declares, surpass those 
of their European confreres in the costliness 
of furnishings if not in good taste—there are 
frequently found bedsteads that cost $1000 
(whether they are worth that much or not is 
another question) and chairs for which the 
owners paid $150 a piece. The Herald, vexed 
by the thought that America lags behind EKu- 
ropean achievements in this respect, seeks con- 
solation in the consideration, Americans would 
rather do without these articles of luxury— 
such as the bed from Vienna displayed at the 
London Exposition and purchased by an Eng- 
lish Duke for $10,000—if they necessitate the 
welfare of the workers be sacrificed. A sorry 
comfort! Precisely the cheapness of goods is 
inextricably bound up with the pressure bear- 
ing down on the worker. 

The shops are divided into three classes; 
those in the third group are called slaughter- 
houses, i. e. houses in which the workers are 
exploited to the greatest possible measure for 
the benefit of the employers. Those employed 
in these shops are called patchers, or botchers, 
and are paid not more than $5, or, at best, $6 
a week, while they work twelve hours daily. 
Some there are who are paid but $2 a week, and 
board and lodging.—The workers of the second 
class earn on an average $8 a week. They, and 
those of the first class, are employed entirely 
on a piece-work basis, and work only 10 hours 
a day. Men of the first class are able to earn 
$12, some as much as $15 weekly. But their 
number is small; the ratio, at best, is 5 men of 
the first class out of 100 joiners. Consequently 
only about 150 out of the 3000 cabinet makers, 
employed in making furniture, are in the first 
class, while a large number are in the third. 
The wages paid the more skilled workmen have 
remained practically the same for a number of 
years, while those of the less skilled have 
steadily declined. One of the chief reasons for 
this development is the competition -of the 
workers with each other, intensified by immi- 
. gration. The highest wage in the industry, 
ranging up to $25, may be earned by the wood 
‘ The weekly wage of the upholsterers 
varies between $8 and $15. 

_ In the shops not belonging to the latter class, 
_ workers of all grades may be found. They are 
it to work at certain jobs according to their 


a particular operation. Hence frequently 
most adept joiner is skilled only in one 
of his craft. 

three hundred workers engaged in chair- 


ll; the system of division of labor assigns to. 


figure quoted, he is swindled out of at 1 


phe cual acta in pare classes | ac- 


They cost from 8 to 6 shillings. Large quanti-| 
ties of chairs of this kind are made in the Peni-| 
tentiaries at Auburn und Sing Sing, and also in| 
the prisons of the State of Connecticut. Manu-} 
facturers, who employ convicts, naturally are} 
able to undersell those paying higher wages. | 
Competition of this kind has also lowered the} 
wages of free workers. The labor movement of } 
1836 pursued as one of its objectives correction 
of this abuse. At that time a number of indus- 
trial activities in the State prisons were dis- 
continued, but tailoring, shoemaking and the 

manufacture of supplies needed in prisons 
were retained, and chair-making along with 
them. 

Even part of the work on the better grade of 
chairs, such as sawing, planing etc., is done by 
machinery. Mahagony chairs are comparative- 
ly cheap; they sell at from $2.50 to $6.00 each. 
Cane and reed chairs are not manufactured in 
New York to the same extent as formerly; at 
present large quantities are produced in the 
smaller communities of this state and in Con- 
necticut. A caner can easily earn $6 to $7 a 
week, or even as much as $10 and $12. A par- 
ticularly durable type of chair provided with a 
cane seat is made of American oak brought 
from the New Jersey coast; they sell at from $5 
to $8. 

There are 300 wood carvers in New York, 
the majority having immigrated to America 
from Vienna, Paris and London. Carved furn- 
iture came into vogue here only about 8 or 10° 
years ago; rose wood, mahagony, oak and wal-— 
nut are used for furniture of this type. 4 

The upholsterers are divided into two classes, | 
one being engaged in making draperies, the 
other, with which we are concerned, in up- 
holstering sofas and chairs, and with draping. 

Just as in all commercial enterprises there 
are found also in this industry a goodly num- 
ber of employers who seize every opportunity 
to deduct from the already meager wage as 
much as possible. As one means toward this end 
they adopt the method of paying wages in de- 
preciated currency,‘) making 2 to 3 percent out 
of the transaction. The Herald is of the opin- 
ion that, all in all, employers by this means an- 
nually rob the workers in New York of more 
than $100,000. Another method of swindling 
the workers ‘is the following one: In most o 
the finest shops a number of pieces of furniture 
of various kinds are displayed as samples. T 
are shown the joiner seeking employment, 
a much lower wage is named than the one real 
ly formerly paid. If he accepts the job. at the 


to 20 percent of the wage to which 
entitled. But the exploitation aoe n 
here: while engaged j in png, he 
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istalments of $4 or $5 weekly, against a prom- 
se of the balance when the work is finished. 
Vhen it is done, he is told it is of poor quality 
nd he is obliged to grant a deduction from the 
wage originally agreed upon. In this manner 
tother one-third of his wage disappears, and 
mn the end he will have worked for 50 percent 
ess than others who do not turn out better 
vork than does he. This damnable practice is 
mown as knocking down. 


The workers in this industry have repeatedly 
(orced enterpreneurs to recognize their de- 
mands by strikes. This continued until immi- 
sration from Germany, and particularly that 
pf cabinet makers, increased. The Herald as- 
sumes the enterpreneurs themselves were re- 
sponsible for this increase. In order to obtain 
cheaper labor, they had, it is charged, caused 
placards to be posted in the principal industrial 
sities of Germany, announcing to cabinet mak- 
ars and joiners they would be paid higher 
wages in New York. Possibly local employers 
were responsible for such invitations being is- 
sued; possibly also individuals have been in- 
duced in such a manner to emigrate. However, 
not only joiners, but craftsmen of all kinds are 
persuaded to emigrate chiefly by the apparently 
reliable information received from America 
hour by hour and day by day, that wages are 
much higher and that a worker can more easi- 
ly find employment here than at home. This in- 
formation has been and is being widely spread 
even without such posters. 


Immigration, grown to mass proportions, in- 
tensified competition among workers; the re- 
sults were the same as those experienced by us 
in England in consequence of the immigration 
of the Irish into the large industrial cities. 
Manufacturers derived the first advantage 
from this influx of newcomers. They worked 
for a ridiculously low wage, which still seemed 
very high in comparison to what they had earn- 
at home. But capital had not yet assumed 
elusive control of this industry. Very soon a 
umber of the immigrant workers rose to the 
nks of enterpreneurs and were readily able 
compete successfully with their former em- 
ployers since they employed German workers 
exclusively, who were content with wages low- 
sr than those paid native workers. 
For a long time the newly arrived joiners 
ve thus assisted, out of sheer ignorance, in 
sing down the wages of the older craftsmen, 
they have often hired out even while yet 
d ship for a period of several years at 


New York, members 


open to 


regardless of 


qualified t 


one of its members, a city councill 
from $4 to $5 a week. The Society of | 
hip in which is, | 


selves not to work more than 10 hours a day 
and to see to it that no one works for less than 
the rate of wages now obtaining. If, after an 
investigation by the Committee, a strike is 
deemed necessary in one or more shops, and is 
approved by it, each striking member receives 
a weekly strike benefit of $3. Individuals quit- 
ting their jobs must be aided to find employ- 
ment in a better shop. These provisions alone 
will, at any rate, exert a strong influence 
against the tricking of recent immigrants. 


In the course of the past twenty years the 
New York joiners conducted five or six well or- 
ganized strikes, in each instance achieving rec- 
ognition for a new wage scale; nevertheless the 
average weekly wage, which twentyfive years 
ago was $9, has fallen to $6. 


Compared with wages obtaining in Europe, 
those paid here are still sufficiently high to 
tempt thousands of workers to immigrate even 
though uninvited. Increasing competition be- 
tween workers and the constantly growing 
mechanization of the industry, along with its 
concentration in large-scale enterprises, are at 
the bottom of declining wages. And no strike, 
no organization of workers will be able to at- 
tain to victory over these factors. 


Slum Clearance--a Duty of Social 
Justice and Indivicual Charity 


Evil housing conditions, existing in all coun- 


‘tries subjected to Industrialism since its in- 


auguration in England and adoption by Japan, 
are at the bottom not alone of much of the mis- 
ery suffered by the proletariat in modern So- 
ciety, but also of the constant growth of im- ~ 
morality, crime, and even insanity. Here isa ~ 
field of charitable endeavor Catholics have ~ 
every reason to cultivate with the intention of 
remedying what are in all too many cases trul 
appalling conditions. Both Justice and Charity, 
and, moreover, rational concern for the we 
fare of Society demand we should at last ai 
tack the problem energetically. i 


In one English city, Leeds, a group of Ca 
olics, organized in a Catholic Action Commi 
tee, are now engaged in a serious attem| 
do what they can to mitigate the ap 
housing conditions existing in their comm 
ity. At a recent meeting, convened 
Housing Sub-Committee of the orga 


hese it was utter’ 
spect 
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power to remedy the evil. Though committees 
had been formed, nothing had been done in 
Leeds under the Housing Act of 1930. The 
meeting resolved to call the attention of the 
City Council to the conditions under which 
thousands of workers had to live, and to urge 
local authorities, irrespective of party, to pro- 
vide a remedy, and particularly to avail them- 
selves of the facilities for slum clearance af- 
forded by the act referred to. The chairman 
of the meeting, V. Rev. M. O’Ryan, O.M.I., said 
the Catholic Action Committee intended to 
earry the campaign into all the working class 
areas of Leeds. 

There isn’t a major city in all America where 
conditions, similar to those now attacked by the 
Catholics of this English community, do not 
exist. Furthermore, all too many smaller cities 
throughout the length and breadth of the land 
are likewise afflicted with slum conditions re- 
garding which many “good” Catholics know 
nothing. Despite the fact that even as long 
ago as 1880 the late Archbishop John Lan- 
caster Spalding declared, in that most touch- 
ing chapter, ‘The City,” of the volume, “Re- 
ligious Missions of the Irish People’’: 

“Tt is in squalid quarters of the poor that we 
should study the results of the influences of the 
city upon home life. There the home is not 
owned, it cannot be transmitted; it has no pri- 
vacy; it has no mystery; it has no shame. It 
is a rented room in some promiscuous tene- 
ment; it is a shanty in some filthy street or 
alley. . The good and the bad are huddled to- 
gether; and the poisoned air does no sooner 
take the bloom from the cheek of childhood 
than the presence of sin and misery withers 
the freshness of the heart. The children rush 
from the narrow quarters and stifling air into 
the street, and the gutters are their play- 
grounds. The sounds that greet their ears are 
the yells of the hawkers of wares, and the blas- 
phemous and obscene oaths of the rabble. 
‘Through all the changing year they see only the 
dirty streets and the dingy houses. Spring and 

summer and autumn and winter, enacting, as 
_ they pass over the great world stage, the di- 
_ vine drama of God, to soften and purify the 
~ human heart, come and go, and come again; but 
_ for these poor waifs no flowers bloom, no birds 
sing, no brook murmurs in the glade with the 
sunfish playing in its rippling water....The 
e of liberty which nature gives never springs 
hin their breasts. They are born in prison 
will wear the chain of servitude.” 
Those who will persist _in their indifference 
or neglect to help obliterate the slums, these 
breeding places of physical and moral degener- 
, and human degradation, should be re- 
‘inc ed of the admonitions Leo XIII addressed 
) al 00. 


‘ment of more intricate, better and, therefc 


fortunately situated members of a — 


they will take up the cause of the poor or not; 
it is a matter of simple duty. People in a com- } 
munity do not live each on his own resources § 
alone, but on the resources of the community. . . | 
What the weight of our obligation is, we may 
discover from the proportionate superabund- 
ance of the good things we have received; the 
larger it is, the stricter must be the account we 
shall have to render to God, who gave it to us.” | 

The circumstances of the present, the grow- 
ing menace of discontent, and likewise the atti- 
tude of those who would bury Capitalism, lend — 
special weight to the great Pope’s warning: 

“We learn the same lesson from the storm 
of calamity which, unless a remedy be applied } 
in time, is going to burst upon us to the ruin 
and destruction of all ranks; he, who neglects ~ 
to take up the cause of the poor, acts without 
regard to his personal interest as well as that 
of his country.’’!) 

The truth of this statement will be evident 
to those willing to contemplate the ultimate ef- 
fect of improper housing conditions and slum 
areas on the welfare and safety of individuals — 
and society. The men, women, and children 
condemned to exist in these veritable fastnesses 
of filth and misery will yet be revenged on 
those whose callous indifference permits con-_ 
ditions, so inexcusable in a country so bounti-— 
fully supplied with building material, labor, — 
and wealth expressed in money, as our own, to 
say nothing of the spaces available for housing | 
purposes. F.P.K. @ 


Great Enterprises--What Ad- — 
vantage to the Masses? 


The American masses were not so very long 
ago told they enjoyed so many comforts and 
luxuries because Capital employing costly ma- 
chines, the result of initiative and the inventive 
genius of our people, was able to produce vast 
quantities of things formerly given only to the 
wealthy to enjoy. That mass-production is not 
intended to promote the welfare and happiness” 
of the consumers, but rather to increase profit 
and accumulate capital, was not revealed. Ig- 
norant of this important purpose of mass-pro 
duction, the people did not insist on knowing 
whether the results would benefit them in 
terms of lower prices and superior quality. 
This factor has, unfortunately, also been lost 
sight of. ‘ff 

It is now hardly possible to disregard any 
longer the evident fact that, while the empl 


most costly machines may throw a large 
ber of men and women out of employme 
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xpectedly, and without granting them an Op- 
ortunity to adjust themselves to new condi- 
ons, the products of these self-same machines 
1ay be as expensive to the consumers as ever. 
onsequently, the employment of these “steel 
saves” does not profit the masses anything, 
ut only capital. 


This contention, conditions observed by the 
vell-known French politician and stateman Mr. 
1. J. Caillaux illustrate tersely enough. Hav- 
ig in mind the huge hydro-electric plant at 
cemps on the Rhine, constructed partly with 
overnment funds, this member of a former 
‘rench Cabinet recently declared, according to 
nformation sociale: 

“This year [fall of 1932] I made a trip into 
he Alsace. I desired to inform myself on the 
resent attitude of the people, and at the same 
ime inspect the project,—ratification of which 
ad been sought from us in the Senate,—pro- 
iding for the construction of a gigantic hydro- 
lectric plant, necessitating diversion of the 
thine for some distance. From the scientific 
int of view the plant represents a grand 
ichievement. Having admired the marvellous 
tructure, I addressed several questions to the 
7oung engineer in charge of the enterprise. 


_ “What was the cost of the undertaking?’ I asked 
im. 

““One hundred and fifty million francs from public 
unds,’ he replied, ‘appropriated by the Senate, and 
00,000,000 additional, of which 200,000,000 are repre- 
ented by bonds and 200,000,000 by stocks (three fourths 
‘common and one fourth preferred), or 550,000,000 
iltogether.’ 


“«And how far will the service area extend?’ 


““As far as Troyes; we shall be able to supply 6 or 
’ Departments.’ 


“But aren’t there electrical power plants in these 
Departments which you now condemn to ruin? How 
nany workers will your plant employ?’ 


““One hundred and twenty-five. Formerly there 
were 1200.’ 


“That means you will discharge 1075 workers. Will 
hat enable you to furnish current at a cheaper rate?’ 


““No, indeed not.’ 


“The gigantic undertaking,” Caillaux con- 
tinues, “therefore leads to a conversion of 
wages into dividends. From the economic 
point of view this is bad and disastrous busi- 
ness. If the dismissal of these 1075 workers 
12ad been compensated for by a reduction in the 
rate charged for current, with the result that 
ew possibilities for production would be pro- 
vided, then the entire nation would at least de- 
‘ive benefit from it. But that is by no means 
ecase. Without a reduction of rates, the dis- 
arge of workers, who are unable to find em- 
oyment in other branches of industry, is 
hly uneconomic.” 

The condition discussed exists also in our 
yuntry; with this difference, perhaps, the 
er financiers are even more firmly en- 
\ched, tick like, in the body politic than in 
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Reaction from Liberalism 


The 19th century, joyously acclaiming the 
theories of the classical school of economics, re- 
moved the barriers interfering with the flow of 
trade and commerce. The example our own 
country had given, when it wrote into its Con- 
stitution the declaration, no obstacles interfer- 
ing with the free exchange of goods between 
the states forming the Union were to be per- 
mitted, together with the happy condition of 
the new nation, had furthermore acted as an 
incentive to do away with the obstructions to 
commerce raised by less enlightened centuries, 
to use a popular phrase of those days. 


How astonished those enlightened men of a 
hundred years ago, who were so certain that 
from their time on the principles enunciated 
by them would govern the actions of men and 
nations, would be to discover they could not 
today either travel or ship goods as freely as 
the ideals enunciated by them demand. Eco- 
nomic liberalism has, indeed, had a short life. 


The Ottawa Agreements Act provides that, in 
order to obtain preference in the United King- 
dom, goods must not only be of Empire origin, 
but must be shipped from a port of the Empire. 
As a test case three carloads of Canadian wheat 
were recently transported over the Great Lakes 
to Buffalo, and from there by rail to New York, 
and reshipped thence to Liverpool. The de- 
cision of the British customs is that the prefer- 
ence cannot be accorded in this case, although 
it is admitted the wheat was definitely con- 
signed to the United Kingdom when it left Can- 
ada. 


From this opinion, the Hconomist dissents 
strongly. The noted journal declares: 


“So long as the documents give adequate proof of 
origin, insistence on direct consignment is an addi- 
tional form of preference in an aggressive form which, 
in the present instance, is calculated to create the worst 
possible impression in the United States; for the pres- 
ent ruling, even though shipments via Buffalo may not 
altogether cease (since presumably stocks can be held ~ 
at the Canadian instead the American Lake terminal), 
must entail great and needless disturbance of the 
normal course of trade.’’1) 


Our Nation has little reason to complain of 
Great Britain’s policy; no other people have so 
consistently striven for self-sufficiency and ~ 
economic autarchy as our own. 


What We Have Not Been Able to Accomplish _ 


The very assertion that ‘“Latin-America is 
Recovering Rapidly’”—title and subject of an 
article contributed to the January issue of 


Foreign Trade Merchant-Marine News, by 
Wallace Thompson, editor of Ingeneria Inter- 
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arguments adduced in proof of the contention 
should give furiously to think. 

“As a large producer of raw materials and increasing- 
ly of foodstuffs [American farmers have every reason 
to ponder over this statement. Ed. S. J.], Latin-Amer- 
ica has suffered from low commodity prices, but its 
relatively simple civilization and the presence of vast 
areas capable of maintaining its total population with 
more food and shelter, with little reference to its 
foreign trade, has made possible rapid adjustments 
there to the succeeding stages of the depression.” 

It is just this we have not accomplished; in 
fact, every possible obstacle was put in the way 
of adjustments, and neither the federal nor 
state governments took steps to force monop- 
olies to reduce their prices in accordance with 
the level reached by most raw materials, and 
especially farm products. This is one reason, 
an important reason, why the index figures of 
prices paid by farmers for commodities used in 
living and production were at 106 in Decem- 
ber, while, on the other hand, the index number 
of farm prices had receded to 52! The ratio 
of prices received to prices paid was therefore 
50!) A discrepancy so great that the possi- 
bility of a revival of even the semblance of gen- 
eral prosperity seems remote. 

Contrast with this condition the further 
statement by Mr. Wallace Thompson: 

“Many of the countries [i. e. of South America] 
have been able to adjust their economy promptly to 
lowering prices of their commodities, and Argentina, 
for instance, alone of the great wheat-producing and 
exporting areas of the world, has been able to adjust 
its production cost, to be able to break even—even with 
recent world prices’”2) (Italics our own!) 

Demagogues and politicians have for three 
years past promised the farmer they would es- 
tablish equality for his products with those of 
tariff-protected industries. With other words, 
capital and industry desire to retain at all costs 
(to others) their privileges, and, faced by the 
general disaster, hope to save them by grant- 


ing the farmer an opportunity to participate in 


the exploitation of the consumers. For reasons, 


_ which to explain would demand too much space, 


any such plan must fail. 


A Hypocritical Farce 


~The infamy of subjecting a foreign people 


our will, only to cast them off when self-in- 
est dictates a policy of this nature, has been 
ried to the ‘nth degree by Congress under 
guise of bestowing on the Philippine 
ds the boon of independence. A hypocrit- 


the noble reformers were serving the beet-| 
sugar industry, and the capital back of it, and| 
not the Philippine nation or our own! 


Their action is part of a long drawn out bat-| 
tle fought on one side with the aid of corrup- 
tion-gas! The Warder had merely to go to his| 
bookshelf, pull out a volume of Out West, look; 
for the editor’s “Lion’s Den” in one of the issues 
printed over 30 years ago, to discover just how} 
far back the roots of this ‘sweet’ question | 
reach. The distinguished Americanist, Charles 
F. Lummis, who was also a fearless publicist, | 
at the time editor of the magazine referred to, | 
declared in the January issue, 1902: 

“The United States produces 450,000 tons of sugar a 
year, and consumes 2,300,000 tons. To ‘protect’ the 
producers of one-fifth of the sugar we use, we pay} 
eighty million dollars annually on the sugar we im- 
port. Since we have a surplus revenue, why not cut 
the import duties on an article used by every man, 
woman and child, instead of upon beer, or other sug- 
gested articles used by a far smaller proportion of our 
population ?”1) A 

Why not indeed? The tariff was essential to 
the creation of a monopoly, possessed of all the 
characteristics the common attributed to a 
changeling, the insatiable offspring of elves. 
And it is for the sake of this monopoly, enjoy- 
ing the established privilege to exploit consum- 
ers, the consilium abeundi was read to the peo- 
ple of the Philippine Islands! The sugar pro- 
duced there reaches our country duty free at 
present; hinc ille amor libertatis! Just another 
chapter in the history of How Capital Determ- } 
ines the Fate of Nations. Senor Quezon, a 
leader of the people upon whom we imposed 
suzerainty, allegedly in accordance with th 
will of Divine Providence, has sensed well the 
true purpose of this Congressional action. He 
declared, according to the Manila correspond- 
ent of the N. Y. Times: 


_ “It is not an independence bill at all, it is a tariff 
bill directed against our products; it is an immigration 
bill directed against our labor. The element of inde- 
pendence is merely a sugar-coating in order to impose 
conditions upon the Philippines.’’2) ee. 


> 


Eugenists Emboldened, but Blind = 

All indications point to_an impending co 
centration of efforts on the part of eugenists 
the none too distant future to regulate mz 
riage legally in a manner to be suggested 
them. Addressing an audience at Johann 


Broom, F.R.S., described 
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Africa alone; they are being projected into the 
conscience of all civilized peoples. Unfortun- 
itely, our civilization is furnishing the propo- 
nents with arguments that make a strong ap- 
veal toa generation imbued with the principles 
’f neo-humanism. We refer to conditions such 
us those reflected in the following information 
»xtracted from a recent issue of the Institution 
Juarterly, published by the authorities in the 
State of Illinois in charge of public institu- 
Lions : 

“There were recently admitted to the feebleminded 
nstitution at Lincoln a mother, age 46, and six chil- 
lren, ranging in ages from three months to fifteen 
years. The mother, as well as the children, are in the 
moron classification, their I. Q.’s running from 57 to 64. 
; “This woman is the mother of eleven children. Three 
ied in infancy. This accounts for nine. Of the two 
others, one is a patient at the East Moline State hos- 
pital, and the other is looking for work after having 
served time at the St. Charles School for Boys, on ac- 
zount of disobedience and truancy from school. 

“The father of this woman, according to the record, 
was an alcoholic. The mother had a brother and a sis- 
ter who were feebleminded. ‘The husband has two 
brothers and one sister who are feebleminded. 

“Eight members of this family, seven at Lincoln, and 
one at Hast Moline, are state charges. It is costing the 
State of Illinois $1,940 a year to care for this feeble- 
minded woman and seven of her eight living children.” 

From premises of this nature, eugenists, re- 
formers, and other men and women who would 
be known as Liberals, draw conclusions such as 
those expressed by Dr. Robert Broom. Doc- 
trinaires all, they are obsessed by a truly fana- 
tical belief in the remedies they prescribe for 
whatever evils they conclude should be attack- 
ed. They will not see that their action is al- 
most bound to produce results worse than the 
conditions they are intent on remedying. Nor 
will they admit that the circumstances pictured 
in the Illinois report must be attributed to the 
very theories of Liberalism they, on their part, 
are now attempting to extend still further. 


The capitalistic system today is like a pirate 
ship that has seized all the plunder of the main, 
and can find no more prizes. The captains al- 
ways took the chief share of the booty, but the 
erew was content as long as it got food, rum 
and pleasure. This could last only while there 
was,booty on the seas to be captured; but now 
the captains are at a stand, and the starving 
crew is casting envious eyes on those captains 
gold. Meanwhile, a pirate ship cannot be put 
to honest uses, and the only real hope for the 
nen (since gold cannot be eaten), is to go back 
to the callings on land which they forsook—if 
they can resume them. This little parable per- 


yment for labor. The Outlook) 
1) Publ. at Dublin for a few months during 1982, but 
continued. — | 
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‘own members. 


This depression has ruined millions for a re- 


turn to their old places. Even if the old places 
should ever again be available, which they 
probably will not. 

The Journeyman Barber*) 


Every popular newspaper here and in Europe 
and in Asia and South America has become 
more nationalistic in the last few years; every 
popular magazine in the United States reflects 
in its articles, and to a less extent in its fiction, 
the spirit which has led an American manufac- 
turer and philanthropist to call himself an 
American Sinn Feiner—which means, I be- 
lieve, “for ourselves alone.” The vague and of- 
ten meaningless phrases of an internationalism 
only imperfectly sensed, which were the com- 
monplaces of every woman’s club twelve years 
ago, have been shoved aside by specific and in 
no way meaningless remarks from the streets 
and farms that our own nest needs feathering, 
and if others foul theirs, that is their own look- 
out. HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 

in The Forum?) 


Social revolution as embodied in modern un- 
rest is begotten principally of unchristian 
autocracy and oppressive capitalism. The Di- 
vine Right of Kings and the abuse of the rights 
of property are doctrines equally obnoxious to 


-Christian social teaching. The former has been 


used against the Church by Henry the VIII and 
other oppressors; the latter have brought 
trouble on the Church by its misuse even by her 
In place of unchristian autoc- 
racy and oppressive capitalism the Church bids 
us recognize the Commandments of God in re- 
gard to human possessions, to recognize the 
rights of our neighbor as well as our own, 
while she enjoins on the State the duty of co- 
ordinating the rights of private ownership 
with the right of individuals to the necessaries 
of life for themselves and their families and to 
a fair share of the conveniences of life. 5 
Irish Rosary?) — 


If you want to study what a great, hidden 
power the home is, go to the prison. You do ~ 
not find a collection of ideal homes behind the © 
prisoners. I should think they are of about 
average standard, or perhaps a little below, — 
which makes them specially interesting mate- — 
rial for a test. One is struck by the fact tha 
even when a man has set up a home of his 0 
his parents’ home holds an equally or more im- — 
portant place in his heart here in the prison. 


1) Editorial, Jan., 1933, p. 7. : 

2) Books and the Strong Tide of Internation 
L.c¢. Jan. 1938, p. 27. 

3) Edit. Jan., 19338, p. 7. 
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A man always remains, even as a married man, 
a child of his old home. 

This may seem sentimental. Strangely 
enough, the emotional, self-pitying types seem, 
in contrast to their other tendencies, to be those 
least attached to their homes. It is to the man- 
ly, less sentimental, and less talkative men that 
the home means most; and I am here again re- 
minded of parallels from the front. “It is worst 
for father and mother,” they say. However 
hard a man may be, he often breaks down when 
he mentions his home in the account of his life 
which he has to give to the governor on ar- 
rival. EIVIND BERGGRAV!) 


Editorially, The Toronto Globe says: “It is 
startling to find farmers receiving about 3c net 
per quart for milk which sells for 10c.”’ In the 
same article it announces: “‘A few big business 
men who may be honorable and upright con- 
trolling such things as the dairies or packing 
plants find it easy to get together on common 
policies.””. The emphasis is our own. Appar- 
ently this organ of capitalistic Christianity is 
of the opinion that what is legally permitted 
is morally justifiable. 

The logical inference is that if a class can- 
not organize itself for self-protection, one 
which can is able to maintain a reputation for 
honor and uprightness, even though it merci- 
lessly oppresses the helpless. That is not the 
co-operative view. Even when organized from 
the consumers’ viewpoint, a disposition is 
shown: to do justice to the producer. During 
the first ten years of its existence the Franklin 
Co- operative Creamery, at Minneapolis, a con- 
sumers’ society, returned to the producers more 
than half the consumers’ dollar. A better show- 
ing still has been made by the British Canadian 
Co-operative Society as to its dairy. Well may 
the claim be made that the Co-operative Move- 
ment is “Applied Christianity.’’?) 

The Canadian Co-operator?) 


Lord De La Warr, in addressing the Essex 
_ Farmers’ Union, made use of a curious expres- 
sion. He stated that, in his opinion, the pres- 
ent economic crisis would be permanent. He 
went on to explain that what he meant was 
that the crisis would continue until we had 
been able to rebuild our economic system. The 
eystone in the arch of this new structure 
Bead be “organized distribution”’. Major 
Walter Elliot was evidently thinking along si- 
milar lines when, addressing another farming 


7 


loctrine of cheapness” had to be abandoned 
mice and for all and that the economic method 


London & 


: Co-operation applies a Saree 
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hy Prisoner Soul—and Our Own”. 


ence on the same day, he declared that the — 


a 


It is not difficult to detect in these phrases | 
the language of those who believe in plan econ- | 
omy. The doctrine of cheapness, which we are | 
adjured to give up, means the doctrine of those # 
who believe in freedom of enterprise and com- 
petitive price making. The method of contract 
means the planning of output and the market- | 
ing of the product according to estimate by | 
some authority with power to regulate both | 
supply and selling price. | 
Both Major Elliot and Lord De La Warr are | 
members of the present Government... Is the 
National Government to be the power through | 
whose agency the new economic revolution is 
to be compassed? If so we must settle down 
to some pretty hard thinking. 
C. J. HAMILTON, 
in Sat. Review) 


It is very hard, indeed, for men to admit 
that they have been on the wrong tack for gen- 
erations. But humility is the first step in wis- 
dom. Look at our method for the last eighty 
years. First, we have been exporting our iron 
ore, coal and metals—all irreplaceable—to 
other countries, and now there is a famine im- 
minent in iron. And what for? Simply to get 
food from abroad! Food which, if we had 
grown it ourselves, would have saved us £300 
millions yearly trade deficit, and also much of 
the £160 millions a year ‘“‘dole’’. 

Secondly, our unpatriotic financiers have 
sent £6,000 millions of money out of England 
in the last fifty years. What for? To lose 
£2,000 millions of it in foreign repudiations — 
and revolutions; and the remainder has partly 
financed industries and agriculture overseas — 
which have killed ours. These be your gods, ; 
O Israel. 

Thirdly, we have starved our chief line of — 
defense, which is agriculture (“the storehouse 
which shall never fail”—Leo XIII.), starved it 
of capital, either by refusing loans or credit, 
or foreclosing in a bad year. The English yeo- 
man has had a wickedly unjust deal ever since 
we embraced the heresy of unlimited industri- 
alization. Lenders are more interested in Ar- 
gentina or Timbuctoo than in Sussex, York- 
shire, or Hereford farmers. So every year a 
quarter of a million more acres fall back to 
bog. If it is true that Sy 


“Til fares the land, to lengthening ills a prey, 
When wealth accumulates and men decay,” 


what is it~ when wealth agers and men 


decay? 
wW. J. BLYTON, 
in Catholic Times?) 


1) London, Dee. 21, 1982. C. J. H. edits the finan 
column of the Review. 
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CATHOLIC ACTION 


Promotion and organization of a Catholic 
Shop Assistants’ Guild for men and women was 
inaugurated in London on January 24. 

Approached by those interested in the plan, Bishop 
Sutt informed the promoters (in the absence of Cardi- 
1al Bourne at Rome): “Get going! I am sure that, up- 
m the return of his Eminence, he will give his appro- 
gation.” 


A conference, held at London in the middle 
of December, discussed ways and means of pro- 
moting a farming co-operative movement in 
England under Catholic auspices. 

The scheme, conceived on an ambitious scale, in- 
cludes the acquisition of a large estate of over a thous- 
and acres, the creation of some hundred small farms, 
and provision for marketing produce, the whole to be 
run on the lines of a co-operative movement. 

As preference is to be given to married men with 
families, the scheme represents the settlement of some 
four to five hundred people, and this only as a start. 


Already considerable support has been forthcoming, 
it is reported. 


In the course of sixteen and one-half con- 
secutive months, prior to January 1, of the 
present year, Mr. David Goldstein addressed 
350 open air meetings. His itinerary mean- 
dered through various parts of the country; 
many of his most successful meetings were con- 
ducted in Oklahoma, Texas, and in towns and 
cities in almost all the Rocky Mountain and 
Pacific Coast states. 

Beginning early in January, a new tour has been 
undertaken by Mr. Goldstein, who, with the authori- 
zation of the Bishops of St. Augustine, Mobile, Savan- 
nah and Raleigh, intends to carry the message of Ca- 
tholicism to crowds assembled in urban parks and 
Squares in Florida, Alabama, Georgia and North Caro- 
lina. 


A series of Round-Table Discussions on “The 
Philosophic Basis of Modern Social and Eco- 
nomic Problems” was announced by Fontbonne 
College, St. Louis, the middle of January. These 
group deliberations are conducted at the Col- 
lege by the Rev. James A. McWilliams, S.J., Di- 
rector of the Department of Philosophy, St. 
Louis University. 

The subjects chosen for discussion are: ‘What Phi- 
losophy is. It is not Science nor Religion, yet it is not 
lien to either but in harmony with both”; “Philosophy 
nd the Individual. The principles that are operative 
in his thinking and acting: what he knows, what he is, 
and why he is moral”; “Social philosophy. Natural and 
onventional societies: Family and State, Business and 
Church”. 
The convention of the Brotherhood of Uk- 
ainian Catholics of Canada, held at Regina, 
ask., on December 28, was largely dedicated 
a propaganda of Catholic Action. The or- 
nization represents over one hundred parish- 
gs in the Province, with a membership of 
14,000. 
There were a great number of addresses delivered, 
iin one by . farmer of Aberdeen, D. Kobrynski, 
ke on “Self-Help for the Farmers of Saskatche- 
ine ples 
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wan.” A storekeeper of Cudworth, H. Neboznko, dis- 
coursed on business methods. Nor were the things of 
the mind overlooked: Rev. Fr. H. Shaskowich, a Re- 
demptorist, of Yorkton, in his address emphasized the 
universal character of the Catholic Faith and Church, 
which, he pointed out, was above the smaller outlook 
of Nationalism. 


With the intention of promoting the efforts 
of the United Maritime Fishermen at Canso, 
Nova Scotia, the Sisters of St. Martha, a local 
organization, are about to open a welfare bu- 
reau and social service centre in the town 
named. 


The outstanding feature of the work thus far ac- 
complished in the interest of the fishermen has been 
adult education, the foundation and inspiration of the 
movement. To further the efforts in this direction, the 
Sisters of Martha propose to establish a library in 
connection with the new Canso foundation. The pro- 
viding of suitable reading matter, it is felt, is begin- 
ning to be a reai need in many Maritime towns, villages 
and hamlets. ‘Not only would such a library benefit 
the citizens of Canso,” says a report to the Casket, An- 
tigonish, “but it would be in the nature of an experi- 
ment and pioneer effort, calculated to point out a path 
to other communities similarly situated.” 


In order to discuss a number of interesting 
points touching on vital questions for Catholics, 
viz. social principles, school organization, and 
others, all the Catholics of Gekoyo, Kenya Col- 
ony, So. Africa, holding public offices, came to- 
gether recently. The assembly counted about 
40 persons, among whom were Head Chiefs, 
Petty Chiefs, members of the Local Native 
Council, teachers and clerks of the court. The 


“meetings were successful, and by a unanimous 


vote it was decided to repeat them periodically. 


There has existed in this section of Africa since 1928 
a “Gekoyo Catholic Union”, which has an enrolment 
of 1,000. For a long time it was hindered by a bitter 
campaign of calumny and boycotting engineered by the 
Bolshevie “Kikuyu Central Association”. The work is 
being taken up now with renewed vigor, and the Cath- 
olic Union is pointing out what interests must be pro- 
tected and what principles must be followed. 


COMMUNISM 


The chief resolution of the 12th Congress of 
the Communist Party of Great Britain, which 
met in London on November 12-15 last, is a 
typical expression of the belief of Communists 
that the capitalistic system is definitely done 
for, and that the Bolshevist regime in Russia 
has succeeded in establishing a far superior 
economic scheme of things. The declaration 
reads: 

“In Britain, the oldest capitalist country in the ~ 
world, the end of capitalist stabilization has been 
reached. Millions of unemployed are without hope of | 
finding work again under Capitalism; millions of em-_ 
ployed workers suffer from wage cuts, tariffs, rationali- 


zation and reduced social services. 
“In Britain, the land of so-called parliament 


ary 
democracy, the National Government of the capitalists 
resorts to police terror and armored cars, and develops 
more and more terrorist measures against the work 

“In the sharpest contradiction to the position in 1 
oldest capitalist country in the world is the situat 
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in the young Soviet Union, where the working class, 
led by the Communist Party, have taken the power out 
of the hands of the capitalists and established the dic- 
tatorship of the working class, building up Socialism.” 


PROFITEERING 

From transcript of testimony, made avail- 
able early in January, it appears the Federal 
Trade Commission was told by Melvin S. An- 
derson, examiner, as witness, on November 1., 
that the Columbia Gas Construction Company, 
an engineering unit of Columbia Gas and Elec- 
tric Corp., had paid a cash dividend of $150 per 
share on its common stock within three months 
of its organization in September, 1930. 

The following questions and answers, part of 
the available testimony, throw light on the pro- 
fiteering methods so generally adopted by cor- 
porations during the past few decades: 


Q. Give us the terms of the contract with the Mary- 
land Transmission Company, briefly, as to fees paid. 

A. Under the terms of the contract, Maryland Trans- 
mission Company agreed to pay all construction costs 
as enumerated in the contract, and in addition a fee 
equal to 10 percent of such construction costs, except- 
ing items of cost representing salaries and expenses 
of general executive officers and others partly employed 
in connection with the construction covered by the con- 
tract, and excepting all taxes, fees and other govern- 
mental charges paid or incurred by the construction 
company in connection with this construction. 

Q. In other words, in figuring the construction cost 
on which the 10 percent is figured, the salaries not de- 
voted exclusively to this work and taxes are scheduled 
as construction cost? A. That is right. 

Q. And the other contract for the Pennsylvania end 
of it is similar? 

Yes, sir; it is on the same basis. 

Q. What construction expenditures had been made 
on these lines up to the end of that year? 

On the two contracts involving three lines, the 
total expenditure was $2,198,880.21. 

Q. Chargeable as construction costs according to the 
terms of the contract? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And what was the 10 percent contract profit? 
A. $219,888.02. 

Q. Making the cost the sum of the two amounts, 
_ which was what? A. $2,418,768.23. 
Q. And that gave a net earning for that period of 
$201,892, out of which they then paid $150,000 as divi- 
_dends, as you have stated? A. Yes, sir. 

_Q. Out of this 10 percent of $219,888.02 it has cer- 
tain operating expenses to pay? A. Yes. = 
 Q. With respect to these companies for which the 
_ engineering and management corporation has rendered 
__ these services, under the various contracts that we have 
been discussing in this report, do you know whether or 
not they are practically 100 percent owned by Columbia 
| & Hlectric Corporation? 

__ A. They are, either by Columbia Gas & Electric 
Corporation or one of its subholding companies. 

Q. Hither by it directly or indirectly down through 
group? A. Yes, sir. 


‘MILITARY TRAINING IN-SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES > | 


the Thanksgiving holidays in New York City. 
Six hundred thirteen delegates from 53 colleges } 
and 35 other young people’s organizations, rep-| 
resenting fourteen states in the triangle be-} 
tween North Carolina, Illinois and New Hamp- 
shire, registered for the three days. Desiring} 
to make the assemblage thoroughly democratic | 
and truly representative of youth, the Confer-{ 
ence Committee invited all the groups they{ 
could reach—from the most conservative to the | 
young communists. 


The organ of the Committee on Militarism in Educa- 
tion, published under the title Breaking the War Habit 
(issue of Dec. 1.), declares the gathering to have prov- 
en significant in several ways: 

1. There was a large number of delegates secured 
in a short time; 2. In spite of its wide geographical 
and organizational make-up, the gathering was em-} 
phatically outspoken in condemning war and prepara- 
tion for war; 3. The movement against war is helping 
to develop a growing group of determined young men 
and women who are really “trying to do something”; 
4, Young people today who oppose war and violence are 
facing the dangers of class warfare in our present eco- 
nomic difficulties. Their peace program is being made 
to include steps for social and economic justice to avert 
these dangers. 

On the other hand, and this is a significant admis- 
sion, the publication referred to declares: ~ 

Those who attended this conference and saw the bit- 
ter attacks by the communist delegates upon the paci- 
fists, socialists, and other non-communists will never 
again make the mistake of swallowing the claims of the 
“red-chasers” that pacifists, socialists and communists 


are the same, are in league. a 

6. The disruptive tactics followed by the communists 
suggested the difficulty, if not the impossibility, of 
conducting “united front’? meetings on methods of so-— 
cial progress so long as some of them pursue present © 


: 


policies. The communists and non-communists differ 
so greatly that nothing but time-wasting argument 
ensues. 


COAL MINING AND THE MINERS 


From No. 7, Vol. 2, of Mining Notes, publish-_ 
ed monthly by Labor Research Association, we 
gather the following significant statements re- 
garding conditions in the coal mining indus- 
try: > sue 

_ Coal Age, trade paper of the operators, devotes its en- 
tire October issue to a description of the Susquehanna 
Collieries Co., with its eight anthracite mines in Schuyl- 
kill, Luzerne and other counties. Hailing its mines 
the “birthplace of coal mine electrification”, the e 
ployers’ journal praises this giant company for 
mechanization and speed-up methods. 

_ George Blase, working for the Philadelphia & R: 
ing Coal and Iron Co., worked for a day and receiv 
a pay slip with a goose egg total—that is, cipk 
showing the company owed him nothing at all. 
contract calls for a minimum wage of $5.79 a day. I 
Blase is forced to pay the company $24 a year 
ground Hen taxes, too. For two weeks’ work 
cently, Blase-got $22.85. When he showed his 

to Pres. Martin Brennan of District 9, U 


re 35 A 4 wh » United 
Mine abe of sp neriaae the answer he ‘ot 
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Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Co. has 
thrown out hundreds of miners by the construction of 
new gigantic, completely electrified breakers, as we 
showed in “Labor and Coal”. It is one of the coal cor- 
erations connected with the House of Morgan. 


With information of this nature, and it would 
oe easily possible to print volumes filled with 
statements of this kind, must be compared re- 
cent profits. Here are a few samples, one of 
them referring to a company just mentioned: 


Glen Alden Coal Co. This company’s stock is de- 
seribed by the Wall Street Journal as having “promising 
possibilities for continued holding.” It is estimated 
that as much as $1 a share on 1,844,537 shares will be 
“earned” this year. Glen Alden has a long record of 
large dividend payments. It is the largest producer of 
anthracite, “but also has the lowest costs”, and costs 
have been cut again this year. In other words, by 
methods of speed-up and cutting down of payrolls, Glen 
Alden is getting more out of the workers for the bene- 
fit of capitalists. 

M. A. Hanna Co. After deducting interest charges, 
depreciation and depletion, this company showed a net 
profit of $452,985 for the 9 months ended September 
30, 1932. It paid preferred dividends during this period 
of over $720,000, partly from surplus gathered in dur- 
ing previous years of exploitation. 

_ Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. This corporation de- 
elared the regular quarterly dividend of 20 cents a 
share on 1,930,065 shares, payable November 30. 


DECLINE IN WORLD TRADE 


_ The League of Nations’ Review of World 
Trade in 1931 and the first half of 19382 is an 
expressive commentary on the effects of quotas, 
tariffs, exchange regulations and currency de- 
preciation. World trade, measured in United 
States dollars, was 19 percent lower in 1930 
than in 1929, and 28 percent lower in 1931 than 
in 1930; and in the trade of 48 countries, rep- 
resenting nearly 90 percent of world trade, 
Rare was a fall of 34 percent between the first 
half of 1931 and the first half of 1932. 


_ This growth of trade barriers has affected non-in- 
strial countries much more than industrial countries, 
t in some cases their competitive power has been 
maintained by currency depreciation. Among industrial 
countries, the United States has suffered a particularly 
severe loss of export trade. Countries which, like Bel- 
um and Holland, have pursued a comparatively lib- 
al trade policy, have maintained their trade better 

, for example, the countries of south-east Europe, 
hose import restrictions have reacted injuriously upon 
eir own exports. ; 


aa TRADE RESTRICTIONS 

The system of quota restrictions on imports, 

itherto so controlled in France, is continued 

- the first quarter of 1933, according to At- 
he Fayette W. Allport, Paris. In many in- 
s the total quantities to be admitted into 

during the first quarter of 1933 have 
sed, | wnward, as a result of 


quotas during | addition 10 percent of 


for automobile bodies and pitchforks and hooks have 
been exhausted by excess imports during 1933, with the 
result that no further shipments of these products 
from the United States will be admitted during the 
present quarter. The quotas for certain machines and 
machine tools are relatively unchanged, except that for 
unspecified machine tools, which is reduced from 9.6 
metric tons to 2.6 metric tons, as a result of excess 
previous shipments. 


RELIEF FUNDS 

The report, issued at the formal close of the 
United Relief Campaign, conducted in St. Louis 
and St. Louis County from December 4, 1932, 
until January 138, 1933, reveals that returns 
lacked 34 percent of attaining the goal set, 
$3,850,000. The total of contributions and 
pledges, $2,559,734, was collected by divisions, 
whose reports are remarkable for the varying 
response by the several groups: 

Employee division, $917,653, 96 percent of quota; 
Negro division, $4,880, 81 percent; County division, $76,- 
183, 73 per cent; general division, $284,050, 65 percent; 
larger subscriptions division, $1,276,966, 54 percent. It 
is worth noting that the employee and the Negro di- 
visions exceeded the larger subscriptions division by 
42 and 27 percent respectively—The campaign was 
general, Catholics and Jews, who a year previous had 


conducted their own drives, waiving their independence 
and cooperating with the Citizens Committee. 


RACIALISM 
A suit for damages, instituted by a Chicago 
Negro, president of Providence Hospital in that 
city, against Arthur Thompson, white, owner 
of a Michigan resort, because he had placarded 
the plaintiff’s car with a sign, declaring: “We 


_do not cater to Negroes here,’ was decided in 


the injured man’s favor in the Circuit Court 
at St. Joseph recently. Jackson was awarded 
one dollar after he had declared he sought vin- 
dication of his rights rather than punitive dam- 
ages. 


The decision of the jury was influenced by the fav- 
orable attitude of a wealthy white woman, and one of 
its members. She demanded fair play, asserting she 
knew the attitude of cultured colored people, becaus 
she had been a student at Oberlin College, Ohio, an 
while there a room-mate of Miss Baker, a colored gir! 
now teacher at Fisk University. Her plea swung th 
jury and Mr. Jackson’s case was won. ES 


TAXATION OF LUXURY 

Special commodity luxury taxes were 
gested by Governor Ritchie, of Marylan 
his message to the Legislature of his state 
also announced that the budget will provid 
a 10 percent contribution by all State emp 
while at the same time he requested of S 
whose salaries are fixed by the Constitution, t 


Ee ae 
HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


i WATS S om om an GAG T mage ARre Ae Ow 
The Missionary Journeys of ev. 
Frederick Rese to Wisconsii 
and in Michigan in 1830 


Rev. Father Frederick Rese, the first priest 
born in Germany to be consecrated a Bishop 
for an American diocese (in 1833), was born 
February 6, 1791, at Vienenburg in the Diocese 
of Hildesheim, later to become part of Hann- 
over. His family-name was, according to the 
baptismal Record, Reese; this writing was 
changed into Rese and Résé, probably by the 
missionary or through some inadvertency. In 
1813-1814 he participated in the War of Liber- 
ation from the yoke Napoleon had inflicted on 
Germany ; the return of the great Corsican from 
Elba is said to have granted young Reese, a 
cavalryman, the opportunity to fight in the fa- 
mous battle of Waterloo in June 1815.1) Soon 
after he went to Rome, entered the College of 
the Propaganda, and was ordained to the 
priesthood in 1822 by Cardinal Zurla, Prefect 
of the Propaganda. With Bishop Edward Fen- 
wick he came to Cincinnati in 1824 and was 
charged by him with the pastoral care of all 
Germans of the then immense Diocese of Cin- 
cinnati, comprising the three States of Ohio, 
Michigan and Wisconsin. 

Father Rese was the first German priest to 
labor in these States. His coming was very 
fortunate. Many a German Catholic family 
was lost to the Church because no Catholic 
priest had ever visited them. Bishop Fenwick 
wrote in 1825: “Rese works miracles.. He has 
already discovered as many as 35 Catholic Ger- 
man families.” The former soldier for six years 
ministered to the Germans scattered far and 
wide over the State of Ohio. The hardships 
he endured on those trips taxed his power of 
endurance to the utmost.”) 


3 In 1830 Bishop Fenwick sent Father Rese 

into the northern part of his diocese to visit 
the different missions situated in that distant 
z territory. On his return Father Rese wrote a 
_ detailed report, dated Cincinnati, November 
14, 1830, which was printed in the Catholic 
Miscellany, published at Charleston, S. C. An 
extract from this report was copied in the 
Annalen der Gesellschaft zur Verbreitung des 
Glaubens.*) These missionary excursions of 
Father Rese rank with the most remarkable 
rneys of early American missionaries and 


Reuss’ Biographical cpelepedis ete. prints in- 
tion received from E. Andries, of the Stimme der 


rloo under Blucher. Unless he was a volunteer 
he Prussians, it is more likely that he fought in 
nnoverian command. Some 10,000 Hannoveri- 


| ance in the Catholic Faith. No sooner were — 


heit, published at Detroit, that R. had fought at © 


- within a month’s tim 


= | they had brought 
-TAuslanddentechtum | given 


deserve to become better known. We present | 
a translation of this synopsis, omitting some {j 
detailed descriptions of particular missions and | 
the labors of other missionaries. a | 

“Rev. Father Rese,” the report says, “Tre=¥ 
turned a few weeks ago from his missionary }} 
excursions to Cincinnati. He has every reason § 
to be satisfied with the success of his journey, | 
since he has admitted into the Church more} 
than a hundred Indians of various tribes. Dur- 
ing the first days of July he arrived among the } 
Pottawattomies, living on the banks of the 
Saint Joseph River in Michigan (?). No sooner } 
had those Indians received the news of the visit i 
of a Black-Robe (as they call the Catholic } 
priests) than they came from every direction 
and erected their tents around the hut in which ]} 
the missionary had taken lodging. These j 
crowds did not disperse until the missionary | 
left the place. Many eagerly demanded to be 
baptized immediately, and almost all expressed 
the desire to profess the Religion which the 
earlier missionaries had taught. 

“More than fifty years ago the Jesuit Fathers 
had labored among them, and the memory of — 
those missionaries is still retained by them; 
this is the reason why they do not wish to have > 
any dealings with the Protestant ministers. 
Father Rese baptized only those Indians whose | 
good conduct gave assurance of their persever-_ 


66 


the ceremonies of baptism finished than the — 
chiefs held a council to determine the site for — 
the erection of a chapel. When the delibera- — 
tions had lasted a long time and no end was yet — 
in sight, an old chief stood up and addressed — 
the meeting thus: ‘What purpose is there in © 
protracting the deliberations? Are the build- 
ings which the Protestant ministers occupy, not 
our property? Listen, the Black-Robe must 
live there, if we wish to have him among us 
permanently. The buildings are in good condi- 
tion and save us the labors and the money nec- 
essary for the erection of new houses. Why 
should we not receive the missionary, in who 
we all confide and whom we regard as an am- 
bassador of the Great Spirit sent to instruct us 
and our children?’ All agreed to this proposi- 
tion. When they later informed Father Rese 
about their plan, he asked them, how soon the 
missionary could be sent; they answered: with- 
in a month’s time, because they undoubtedly 
thought that so much time would be necessary 
to allow a eee ministers ample le 
for departure. The next day the chiefs ac 
panied Father Rese to the mission-post an 
there told the Protestant ministers to va 
the bui 7 
occupied by the Bla 
l U ay with je a 


woul 
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Rev. Stephen Badin arrived to take charge of 
[The mission. The Indians received him with 
emonstrations of great joy. 

| “Father Rese left the Indians on the Saint 
Joseph River to proceed to Sault Sainte Marie 
in Michigan. The Indians requested him to 
make his residence among them. However, he 
‘could not satisfy them in that regard but made 
use of the short time he remained at that place 
until the departure of the boat to instruct both 
the whites and the Indians, and to administer 
the sacraments of baptism and matrimony to 
them. The Indians of this place belong to the 
Chippewa tribe. The Protestant residents 
‘seemed to be just as eager as the Catholics to 
have a resident priest at that post, and offered 
even to contribute twenty dollars for that pur- 
pose. There is grounded hope that their wishes 
‘will be granted before long. 

“Father Rese remained at Sault Sainte Marie 
only a few days. From there he went to Mack- 
imac, Michigan, where he found a beautiful 
ehurch. He said Mass there and preached to a 
large audience, but left immediately to go to 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. The Indians there were 
very demonstrative in welcoming him. A whole 
year had elapsed since Bishop Fenwick had vis- 
ited this mission and fortified the Catholics for 
the exercise of their Faith. The Reverend 
Father baptized a considerable number of Me- 
nomonee Indians who lived there and were 
already instructed in the fundamentals of the 
Catholic Religion. At Sault Sainte Marie Fath- 
er Rese found about a hundred Catholic fam- 
ilies who had settled there even during the 
reign of King Louis XIV., and who were, since 
the suppression of the Society of Jesus, visited 
by priests no more than three or four times. 
Now Bishop Fenwick has appointed Father 
Mazzuchelli to reside permanently at Mackinac. 

“The Sauk and Fox Indians who live in the 
region, stretching from Lake Michigan to the 
Upper Mississippi, happened to be guests of the 
Pottawattomies ‘at the time Father Rese vis- 
ited the latter. Those Indians were just then 
going to Canada to receive the presents which 
the British government distributes to them 
every year. When they heard a Black-Robe 
had arrived, they went to invite him to attend 
the war-dance they were about to begin. This 
invitation was intended as a token of their rev- 
erence for the priest. The next day a delega- 
tion of eight chiefs came to see the Father and 
to learn the reason for his visit to them. When 
they heard he had no other aim than to pro- 
mote their spiritual welfare, they invited him 
to extend his journey to their own country and 


ather Rese was informed that the principal 
hief among them, and who visited him, was 
lineal descendant in the sixth generation of 
chief who had ruled the Sauks in Canada 
time the first French explorers arrived 


ily aeelarce: 


there. They all related that their ancestors 


were full of praise for the Black-Robes who 
had come with the French soldiers. However, 
Father Rese could not accept the kind invita- 
tion of those Indians partly on account of the 
lateness of the season and partly because of 
other appointments: the instructions of his 
bishop ordered him to turn to the south. 


“Father Rese betook himself from there to 
Arbre-Croche (now Harbor Springs), -Michi- 
gan, to visit the Ottawa Indians. He could not 
find words adequate to express his satisfaction 
over the progress made among those Indians 
within so short a span of time and with such 
slender means. Father Dejean founded this 
mission only a year ago and already there are as 
many as 600 newly converted Indians. At no 
other place did the Father Visitator find as good 
examples of Christian virtue and piety as at 
this mission. During his sojourn among the 
good Ottawas Father Rese baptized more than 
one hundred of them. Several young tribesmen 
accompanied Father Rese to Cincinnati to re- 
ceive there a more thorough instruction in the 
Christian Religion. We must add that at pres- 
ent not a drop of whiskey can any longer be 
found here. 


“From Arbre-Croche Father Rese returned 
again to Detroit, where he had the pleasure of 
being an eye-witness of the indefatigable zeal 
of Father Richard, Vicar General of Michigan. 
At Monroe, 35 miles southwest of Detroit, on 
the Raisin River, Father Rese celebrated Mass 
rather well built church. The 
pastor of this congregation, Father Smith,*) 
strained every nerve to root our Holy Faith 
deeply in the hearts of his parishioners. The 
Rev. Father Visitator returned to Cincinnati 
after an absence of several months. 

“Whilst Father Rese travelled over part of 
the diocese in this way, Rt. Rev. Bishop Fen- 
wick, of Cincinnati, was kept busy dispensing 
the consolations of his apostolic office in an- 
other part of the diocese.” 

Thus far the report of Father Rese, written 
two years before the death of Bishop Fenwick. 

In 1832 Father Rese was again commissioned 
to conduct a visitation. He writes: ‘‘The found- 
ing of new missions and the growth of the old 
ones necessitate an almost unintermittent vis- 
itation. Since the Rt. Rev. Bishop Fenwick 
had been absent from Cincinnati for well-nigh 
an entire year, he requested me to resume the 
visitation. In consequence, I set out, going first — 
to New York in company of two young Indians ~ 
who have been received into the College of the © 
Propaganda in Rome.’) 

From New York Father Rese wrote to the 
Society of the Propagation of the Faith, c 
May 20, 1832: “I write from New York, whe 
I took two Indian boys whom the Holy Fath 


4) The unfortunate apostate. 
5) Annalen ete. Vol. II., p. 70. 
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Gregory XVI. has received into the College of 
the Propaganda. I brought them on board a 
ship which sails for Marseilles, from where 
they will travel by steamer to one of the ports 
nearest Rome. We hope they will return after 
finishing their studies and receiving Holy Ord- 
ers to labor not only among the Ottawas at 
Arbre-Croche, which is their home, but also 
among other Indian tribes.’’®) 

Father Rese returned from New York to be- 
gin his visitation. ‘‘No sooner had he visited 
some congregations than the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
recalled him because he had been ailing and 
was just then attacked by a new, very painful 
ilmess. The bishop left Cincinnati in June, 
1832, and we both met at Saint Joseph, situated 
in the centre of the diocese. When he had con- 
fided to me, as it were, his last will, I returned 
to Cincinnati and the saintly bishop continued 
his missionary journey; he died at Wooster, 
Ohio, of the cholera which was at the time rag- 
ing throughout the diocese, on September 26, 
1832.7) When Father Rese was recalled by 
Fenwick, he had been on the way to Prairie 
des Chiens, Wisconsin, about 2,000 miles from 
New York.®) 
~ Father Rese was appointed Administrator of 
the diocese of Cincinnati after the death of 
Bishop. Fenwick and the entire burden of the 
immense diocese rested upon his shoulders till 
his elevation to the see of Detroit, February 
25, 1833, when the former diocese was divided 
and Bishop Purcell received the southern part, 
while the northern part was formed into the 
newly created diocese of Detroit.9) 

In his report to the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith, dated May 20, 1832, Father 
Rese writes: ‘‘We have already a considerable 
number of Catholic periodicals devoted exclu- 
_ sively to the defense of the Catholic Religion ; 
one of them, called The Catholic Telegraph, is 
issued at Cincinnati: the priests are the editors 
and the seminarians the printers. The Diocese 


twenty-two priests: six Americans, six Irish- 
men, five Germans, four Frenchmen and one 
_ Italian.”?°) The Slovene Frederick Baraga is 


J. M. L. 


counted as a German.") 
) Loe. cit. p. 116. This experiment did not result 
‘ably. Consult Verwyst, Life of Bishop Baraga. 
| Loc. cit. pp. 70-71. 
Lo 


us correct a curious error committed by Rey, 
-X. Reuss in the article on Rese contained in the 
al Cyclop ee ne ims 1 
Ay Tom h 


numbers at present twenty-one churches and — 
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| 
From an Immigrant’s Letters | 
| 


adjoining the Moselle in Germany, who came_ 
to America in 1849, and settled in the forests } 
of Michigan, forty one years later related his } 
experiences in the New World to Peter Mies, a ' 
friend residing in Kesserling. 
The letter, dated at Detroit on December 20, 
1890, has now been published in a German al- 
manac devoted to fostering love for and knowl- 
edge of the particular section of the country ~ 
where Johannes Joseph Kreucher, the author of | 
the communications, originated: % 
“ ...I1 have been here a long time already; over — 
forty years. At that time things were not as they are 
now; then there was nothing here but forest; now the © 
forest has disappeared entirely. You know I was not 
overly strong, but I have done what I set out to do 
anyhow. My land was thickly wooded; on my land 
there were trees larger than the Weiler tree in the 
Denn. But I have cut them all down. With the wood 
I paid my debts. I did not buy my land all at once; _ 
that seemed to me too risky. At first I bought 10 acres; 
when they were paid for I bought 50; when I had paid 
for the 50, I bought another 20; so that I then had 80 
acres. They cost me $5200.00.... You know I had no 
great fortune; the little my mother brought (when she — 
followed me to America) was practically nothing. 
“For the past 14 years I have not worked any more, 
that is not on the land. My children cultivate the land. — 


My son says: ‘You need not work any more; you have ~ 
worked enough.’....” By | 


Another letter, dated February 7, 1891, — 
makes it clear that Kreucher still lived in the 
country, about 3 miles from the city, although . 
his communication was dated at Detroit. It ap- — 
pears also that his father had died in 1849; — 
this may account for the young man’s depar- 
ture for America. His mother, to whom he re-— 
fers also in the first letter, died, as he writes, 
in the summer of 1888. Regarding his finan- 
Serge be at the time of his emigration he 
writes: 


_ “T left home June 11, 1849, with 33 Thaler. Rather 
little, you will say, my friend. I and my dear mother, 
we divided what we had. I gave her also 33 Thaler. 
when I left.” 


Kreucher seems to have been both industri- 
ous and thrifty, for, besides owning the farm 
in 1890-91, he had acquired. several houses in 
Detroit. He relates: log 


An immigrant from the Eifel, a hill country 
{ 


The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


‘President, Willibald Eibner, New Ulm, Minn. 

| ae Vice-President, Hy. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, 

eX. 

‘Second Vice-President, Fred A. Gilson, Chicago, Ill. 

[Third Vice-President, Michael Deck, St. Louis, Mo. 

FFourth Vice-President, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, Quincy, 
Ill., Pres. Nat. Cath. Women’s Union. ; 

General Secretary, I’. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

‘Assistant Secretary, Frank Stifter, Carnegie, Pa. 

[Treasurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. _ 

‘Marshal, Michael Weisskopf, St. Paul, Minn. 

'Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Wm. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn.; John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; John J. Jantz, Detroit, Mich.; John L. Sebald, 
Baltimore, Md.; Chas. Knetzer, Peoria, Ill.; John 
A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kas. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Catholic Action, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and the following 
five members-at-large: H. Dittlinger, New Braun- 
fels, Tex.; Chas. F. Hilker, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Geo. 
B. Doerger, Cincinnati, O.; Jos. M. Haider, East St. 
Louis, Ill.; and Frank Saalfeld, Gervais, Ore. 

Hon. President: M. F. Girten, Chicago, II]. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


Pundamentals of Christian 


On a recent occasion “Civic Duty’? was made 
the subject of a pulpit discourse by Most Rev. 
Dr. Downey, Archbishop of Liverpool, preach- 
ing in the Pro-Cathedral in the presence of the 
Lord Mayor of Liverpool, the Deputy Lord 
Mayor, and members of the City Council. 

There was a tendency now in certain quar- 
ters to stress one’s rights and ignore one’s du- 
ties, more particularly duties to the community, 
to the city and to the country. Yet, these duties 
were fundamental, being inculcated by the na- 
tural law itself, said the Archbishop. 

Of late years, patriotism had been much de- 
ried by the false prophets of a spurious inter- 
nationalism, which repudiated all national and 
civic ties and obligations, and which sought in 
“i alleged interests of world solidarity to sub- 
t 


titute for the tradional devotion to one’s coun- 
try a colorless and anaemic love of humanity 
n general. 
It was a little difficult to understand how the 
man who could not love the neighbors whom he 
‘saw was going to love the neighbors he saw 
not; it was still more difficult to visualise the 
n who devoted himself to stirring up class- 
tred and class-warfare at home as a sincere 
apostle of world peace. 
- The internationalism which was character- 
ized chiefly by abuse of one’s own country was 
rverse thing, running counter to the grain 
uman nature. ; eae 
‘here was also a false patriotism which des- 
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foreigners merely because they were — 
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foreigners, and which acted on the inborn con- 
viction that to label anything ‘alien’ was to 
wither it out of existence. 

This kind of exaggerated nationalism led to 
contempt and hostility towards other nations, 
and, unfortunately, it was all too common in 
Christian countries today. It was the spirit 
which bred mutual distrust between peoples, 
the evil spirit which entered into nations, driv- 
ing them to compete with each other in the 
manufacture of instruments of death and de- 
struction. 

Whilst it existed, the war menace was always 
with us. 

It was an unclean spirit, which had to be ex- 
orcised if mankind was to enjoy the blessings 
of peace and prosperity. 

Good citizenship which led a man to give up 
his time and devote his energies to making his 
fellows better citizens and, therefore, better 
patriots, which sacrificed self to the common 
weal, was a very high form of patriotism. 

“True patriotism,” Archbishop Downey re- 
minded the congregation, ‘‘is based upon the 
immutable principles of justice and charity. 
The relations of one country to another should 
be, as it were, an extension of the amicable re- 
lations which exist between different families 
in each country. 

“Just as family ties do not confine affection 
and friendship to the home circle, so Christian 
patriotism, even in its most intense form, does 
not exclude appreciation, admiration, and even 
love of countries other than our own. Genuine 


- patriotism is not-contractile, but expansive, ul- 


timately embracing the whole human race with- 
in the ambit of its benevolence.” 


An Argument for Moderate Dividends 


Our repeated contention, dividends paid by 
credit unions, especially those established in — 
parishes, should be moderate, or even low in 
comparison with returns from numerous in- 
vestments, is not only inspired by specifically 
Christian ethics but also by good co-operative 
principle and practice. Two of the funda- 
mentals laid down by the Rochdale pioneers, — 
when they opened their little store in 1844, and 
even today observed by all true co-operators ~ 
are: 

“Capital invested in the society, if it receive interest 
shall be paid not more than a fixed percentage whic 
shall be not more than the minimum prevalent rate of 


terest. 
“Tf a surplus-saving (‘profit’) is made out of the 
ference between the net cost and the net selling pri 


have been set aside for reserve and other 
Among these latter purposes may be any w 
dertakings for the general good of the mem 


society.” 
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Enlightening comment on these principles, 
the second and third in the Rochdale declara- 
tion, is offered by James P. Warbasse in his 
volume ‘What Is Co-operation ?”’: 

According to “the second principle, by paying a fixed 
rate of interest to capital invested by members, the so- 
ciety cannot be used for capitalistic investment pur- 
poses. The rewards to capital do not vary with the sav- 
ings or ‘profits’. They are fixed and are ‘the wages of 
capital’. In a profit business corporation the profits are 
paid to the stockholders in proportion to the amount 
of stock they hold. A co-operative society gives to the 
stock only what the same amount of money could earn if 
placed out at a safe rate of interest. Some societies pay no 
interest at all on capital furnished by the members. 

“The third principle is called the keystone of co- 
operation. It eliminates the profit motive from indus- 
try. If the difference between cost and selling price is 
given back to the purchaser, there is no profit in the 
transaction. The co-operative method thus removes the 
profits and carries on the business for service.”!) 

Strictly speaking, in accordance with these 
principles, the member of a credit union sup- 
plying the capital, that is his savings, would be 
entitled to no return whatever; at the utmost, 
as an investor, he might claim the minimum 
prevalent rate of interest, or, as Dr. Warbasse 
explains, ‘‘what’ the same amount of money 
could earn if placed out at a safe rate of inter- 
est.”” Moreover, again strictly interpreting the 
co-operative principle cited, the member would 
have no claim to a patronage dividend unless 
he were a borrower, since the borrower is the 
only member purchasing the services of the 
credit union. 

However, general business practice, and par- 
ticularly banking practice, has created a frame 
of mind that necessitates a more liberal inter- 
pretation of co-operative principles in the 
banks known as credit unions. It appears divi- 
dends must be paid, if at all possible, and the 
credit union which followed the Rochdale prin- 
ciples rigorously would have an extremely dif- 
ficult task to obtain members and consequently 
to render the excellent services the C. U. actu- 
ally renders millions today. Nevertheless the 
fundamentals should not be lost sight of, and, 
as a practical means of complying with them 
as conscientiously as possible, credit unions 
should always curb the appetite of dividend- 

- geeking members. 

Dividends can be kept within moderate 
bounds, if in some way, by lowering the rate of 
interest to the borrower, or by allowing the lat- 
ter to share in the dividend to the extent to 


credit union, as has been done by the Farmers’ 
Union associations in Nebraska, the actual 
ings of the association are held at a low 


ving compliance with the third principle, ac- 

ding to which a generous fund should be set 

de, not only for reserve, but for “welfare 

dertakings for the general good of the mem- 
the society.” : 


ich he has purchased the services of the 


ure. A further possibility is found in ob- — 


What these undertakings might be, we have 
no intention to discuss at this time. Credit | 
Unions must and do assign a portion of their | 
earnings to a reserve fund, but good general | 
co-operative practice probably is more gener= | 
ous towards welfare purposes that the average 
credit union practice. 


Diocesan Rural Study Course at Norfolk, Neb. 


Deeply conscious that the farmers of his } 
diocese, Omaha, are being sorely tried both by 
the depression and the visitations of nature, 
Most Rev. Bishop Joseph F. Rummel is lend- 
ing every effort possible to him to plans in- 
tended to ameliorate the lot of those living on - 
the land. For the first time in its history, last — 
year’s meeting of the National Conference of 
Catholic Charities, held at Omaha, devoted con- 
siderable attention to the rural problem. More- 
over, Bishop Rummel a few weeks later par- 
ticipated in the deliberations of the Catholic 
Rural Life Conference, at Dubuque, while as 
long ago as the fall of 1931 he had agreed with 
the Central Bureau it should prepare the pro- 
gram for a rural study course, to be conducted — 
in one of the prominent rural centers of his 
diocese. Unfortunately, we were not then able 
to carry out the plan, but matters did shape 
themselves so favorably last fall that it was _ 
possible to arrange to the satisfaction of Bish-— 
op, Rummel what turned out to be a successful 
diocesan rural life conference, held at Norfolk, — 
Nebraska, on Thursday, December 29. The — 
lecturers and their subjects were: a 

V. Rev. A. J. Muench, D.S.Sc., Rector, St. Francis ‘ 
Seminary, Milwaukee: “Saving Farms Through Co- — 
Operation.” | 

Rev. W. J. Engelen, S.J., Professor of Ethics, St. — 
oe University: “Christian Solidarism and Agricul- — 
ure. 2 
Rev. W. M. McGuire, Genoa, Illinois: “Poultry and — 
a Parish Program.” 

L. S. Herron, Editor, Nebraska Union Farmer, Oma- 
ha: “Co-Operation and the Future of Agriculture.” 

Lieut.-Gov. Henry Arens, Minnesota: “What Co- 
Operation Has Done for the Dairy Farmers of the 
Northwest.” I 

To this program, as arranged by us, was — 
added an address by Mr. Henry J. Meyer, Ne- 
braska representative of the Edw. A. Filene 
Foundation, on “Credit Unions and the Farm- 
er,” while Rev. Daniel Reifenrath, Rural Life 
Director, Diocese of Omaha, addressed the as- 
sembled priests and farmers on the Diocesan 
Rural Life Bureau, founded by Bishop Rum- 
mel. The program was inaugurated with a 
Low Mass, read by the Most Reverend Bish: 

The attendance was quite remarkable b 
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We are happy to be able to report that Most 
inev. Joseph F. Rummel expressed to the Bu- 
veau appreciation of our services. His own ef- 
Corts made the undertaking so successful ag it 
was, however. One of the lecturers, Rev. W. 
WM. McGuire, wrote us in this regard: 

“Under the stimulating, capable leadership of Bishop 


Rummel the program enjoyed the sustained and lively 
I believe the 


interest of the 400 people in attendance. 
Conference to have set an unexpected high mark. To 
one interested in the work, it was a source of ereat 
encouragement.” - 


Others expressed similar opinions. A non- 
Catholic, Mr. Henry Negley, of the Farmers 
Educational and Co-Operative State Union of 
Nebraska, wrote to the official organ of the or- 
ganization: 


“The five or six hundred farmers and their wives in 
attendance, certainly got an earful of Co-operation that 
day. It did me a lot of good to hear these religious 
leaders stress the importance of farmers organizing 
and applying Co-operation to their problems. I was 
especially impressed with the statement of Bishop Rum- 
mel, when he told the farmers that the Church sympa- 
thizes with them in their distress, and wants to do 
everything possible to help.” 

Mr. Negley further adds: “It was a splendid 
meeting, and deserves a more complete report, 
but space will not permit me to tell half the 
good things I heard.” For the same reason, 
we dare not print all the favorable comment on 
the course contained in letters to us. 


American Catholics and Organized Athletics 


_ The value of sport for Catholic men’s socie- 
ties was, the Southern Cross, of Cape Town, 
reports, emphasized by a speaker addressing 
a group of the Catholic Men’s Society of a 
South African community as follows: 

“Through the medium of sport a spirit of good fel- 
lowship resulted as a consequence of the closer contact 
of members. He cited cases of Catholic men who had 
drifted away from the Church, and who had been 
brought to realize the responsibilities of their duties 
through the medium of the sporting channels of the 
Catholic Men’s Society. Gradually, he said, the spir- 
itual example set by the other members had its effect 
upon the prodigals with the result that they were re- 
minded of their long neglect.” 

It is most unfortunate, the Turning Socie- 
ties inaugurated in our country almost a hun- 
dred years ago,—in fact gymnasium practice 
was first introduced at Harvard by a German, 
Karl Follen,—did not restrict themselves to 
promoting gymnastics, as inaugurated by J ahn, 
but considered the propaganda of Materialism 
and Atheism the intellectual corollary of physi- 
eal exercise. It was therefore the Catholic 
German immigrants not merely shunned mem- 
sership in the Turning Societies founded by 
1eir more radical countrymen, but feared 
n to organize gymnastic societies of their 

1. While it was impossible for them to join 
h the Turnvereine (the official Amerika- 
he Turnerzeitung was as fiercely anti-re- 
us and anti-Catholic as any Menace or Yel- 
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low Jacket), we believe it was a mistake there 
was not provided for the men and boys of the 
German parishes the opportunity to engage in 
the sports the Turnvereine provided. Individ- 
uals, among them Mr. Joseph Lubeley, teacher 
at a German parish school in St. Louis from 
1879 to 1895, realized this shortcoming, but 
were powerless to correct it. 

Catholic Slavs have, in this respect, been 
wiser than the pioneer generation of German 
Catholics. The Catholic Czecho-American Cal- 
endar, for 1933, enumerates a-goodly number 
of gymnastic societies conducted under Cath- 
olic auspices, well scattered throughout the 
Middle and Southwest, from Cleveland to San 
Antonio and La Grange, Texas. They are af- 
filiated with a national federation, called “Ka- 
tolicky Sokol” (turning society), consisting of 
four regional districts, called “Zupa’”’. Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. E. A. Bouska, of Tabor, S. D., is the 
central organization’s Protector. They have 
even a publication of their own, Katholickeho 
Sokola, published at Hallettsville, Texas. There 
is a similar organization in New York City, 
ealled “Orli” (Eagles). The Sokol not under 
Catholic influence has all the unfortunate at- 
tributes of the German American Turnverein ; 
it fosters Atheism. 


Catholics in Politics 


The Catholic, striving for a place in the lime- 
light, usually cuts a sorry figure. According to 
the weekly Wanderer, of St. Paul, Congressman 


- Melvin J. Maas, on December 28., addressed a 


meeting of patriotic societies held in the city, 
which sent him to Washington two years ago, 
and helped to inaugurate the “Twin Cities Na- 
tional Defence Council’, one of whose express- 
ed purposes is to expose and combat “the po- 
litical and economic fallacies of Pacifism and 
Communism.” 

Just as nonsensical as this naming the two in one 
breath are some of the utterances of the ‘Catholic’ 
politician. He described recent hunger marchers to 
Washington as foreigners “who could not speak Eng- 
lish, but could all sing the International.” Opponents 
of compulsory military drill in the State University 
were denounced by him, while he demanded a program 
of education to counteract the “well-financed and or- 
ganized pacifist movement in the U. 8.” But what 
about the well-organized and financed movement to 
propagate militarism, and the propaganda financed by 
the manufacturers of armaments? 

Much was hoped from Mr. Maas at one time, 
according to the Wanderer. “In past elections 
Mr. Maas has been widely supported by Catho- — 
lic voters and organizations,” the St. Paul — 
weekly declares, “because of his alleged Cath-_ 
olic outlook. Since then his militaristic atti- 
tude has forced many of his former supporters 
to change their opinion, and at the last election — 
Mr. Maas was swept out of office. His present 
activities will, we believe, open the eyes 0 
those Catholics who may still have hoped for 
Catholic leadership from him.” J 
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A Catholic, entering the political arena, 
should from the very beginning of his public 
career, prove his reliability by more than mere 
lip eryice rendered sound principles. Cath- 
olics should, above all, refuse to assist or pro- 
mote anyone unable or unwilling to apply eth- 
ical principles to the great questions of the day. 


Love of Neighbor Impelled Raiffeisen’s Efforts 


That economic undertakings, such as co-oper- 
ative associations of various kinds, including 
credit unions, may well be motivated by char- 
ity and have charity as an objective, is well il- 
lustrated by W. Kulemann in his work: “Die 
Genossenschaftsbewegung”’ (The Co-operative 
Movement). Passing from a consideration of 
this movement in Germany in general and the 
influence exerted by its first outstanding pro- 
ponent in that country, Schulze-Delitsch, to a 
discussion of the Raiffeisen banks, exemplar 
of our credit unions, Kulemann writes: 


“Almost simultaneously with Schulze-Delitsch 
[whose activities in behalf of co-operation began in 
1846-47], but es ges of him, the co-operative idea 
was taken up by F. W. Raiffeisen. The endeavors pur- 
sued by the two men, ‘however, differ from each other 
in several essential points; and that not only with re- 
spect to the social status of the people for whom they 
were primarily designed, but also as to the principles 
involved-in their conception. While Schulze addressed 
himself particularly to city dwellers, Raiffeisen’s con- 
cern was for the rural population. And while Schulze 
laid special emphasis upon self-help, based on self-in- 
terest, as the motive of his projects, Raiffeisen’s start- 
ing-point was Christian neighborly love, which obliges 
those better situated to aid those in need. And while, 
in consequence, the Schulze undertakings bear the 
stamp of business organizations, of mercantile enter- 
prises, Raiffeisen pursues as his aim the moral-cul- 
tural advancement of the people. Raiffeisen indeed. 
for a time made concessions to Schulze’s attitude, but 
always with repugnance, and always adhering in prin- 
ciple to his own fundamental concept. Therefore it is 
not surprising that, once he had broken with Schulze, 
he returned altogether to his original system.”!) 


As in the instance of the Raiffeisen banks, 
ind in numerous social and economic enter- 
lige recorded in history, love of one’s neigh- 
bor was the dominant motive, so even today 
charity can and must inspire and sustain or- 
anizations and institutions intended for the 
elief or improvement of the economic condi- 
n of the needy or those of small means. 


Credit Union Notes 


_ beginning in Catholic Credit Union or- 

nization has been made in Texas, and that 
he auspices of officers and influential 

the State Branch of the C. V. The 


’*s an | st. me 


dren (under 7), 5 organizations (3 sodalities, 1 store 


_ previous ae the socalled church jani 


‘was launched at a joi int Meeting | bats 


Vice President of the C. V., Mr. Ben Schwegmann, pasiil 
President of the State League of the C. V., Mr. Martin | 
Ebest, repeatedly delegate. oo Gy We conventions, and 
others. —Membership is open to all Catholics of Bexar 
County. pay by 

Established November 30, 1931, a scant four- | 
teen months ago, St. Boniface C. U. of Quincy, 
Ill., has almost doubled its rather large initial 
membership (originally 50, now 96) and in- 
creased its share-deposits almost sevenfold 
($243.50 at the beginning, $1690.95 as of De- 
cember 31, 1932). 


The report submitted by the Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss Frances Lubbe, on January 16th, notes that 18 
loans had been granted, of which 17 were then in force. 
Among types of loans listed is one allowed “to buy out 
a business”, while the others are of the accustomed — 
kind. Mr. Richard F. Huck is President. Rev. L. Huf-_ 
ker, to whose initiative the association owes its exist- — 
ence, is pastor of St. Boniface congregation. 


* * * 


Organized only three years ago, January 30, — 
1930, St. Mary’s Credit Union, of St. Mary’s ) 
parish, Bloomington, IIl., has established a fine 
record during that brief period. Having be- | 
gun with 17 members and share-deposits of 
$128.00, the association numbered 167 mem- 
bers on January 1st of the present year, and 
had share-deposits of $3,147.87. At the an- 
nual meeting, held January 9th, 6 members 
were enrolled, so that the present total is 178, 
39 of whom are school children. 

Loans granted during the three years total 83, thea 
amount involved being $5,192.00; 26 loans, totaling — 
$2,079.74, are now in force. Types’ of purposes of loans © 
granted are: to redeem repossessed furniture; to pay a — 
dealer’s wholesale license; to pay off a licensed money — 
lender; to pay bills for coal, insurance, medical and 
hospital treatment. 

The C. U. again, as heretofore annually, declared a 


6 percent dividend. More moderate dividends should be 
aspired to. 


* * * 


“Modest but efficient” is perhaps a good defi- 
nition of St. Lawrence C. U. of New Hamburg, ~ 
Mo., one of the few truly rural Catholic credit 
associations thus far established outside of 
New England. A survey of the organization’s 
activities during the year 1932, reported b 
the pastor, Rev. Hubert Eggemann, reveals 
various interesting features. 


The union has as members 17 men, 4 women, 2 chil- 


and 1 4-H club), and representatives of 4 funds. | 
latter are an altar boys’ fund, a fund for decoration ¢ 
the church, a church janitor fund and one, the pu Oy 


paslorate nhs rom t 


intended ane 
i t parish ( 


he other to release a member from the hands of a 
oan shark. A number of loans were granted to enable 
sayment of grocers’ bills, a circumstance emphasizing 
he scarcity of money in farmers’ hands. Payment of 
éaxeS, insurance premiums, a physician and a nurse 
was also made possible by the C. U. The earnings for 
1932, after deductions for expenses and the reserve 
tund, were $22.32. After payment of a dividend of 
3 percent (!), $8.19 remain as undivided profits. 


* BS * 


_ One of the most successful parish credit 
unions, that established in St. Francis de Sales 
songregation, St. Louis, adheres to the moder- 
ate dividend policy advocated by us. 


At the end of 1931, and again at the close of last 
year, the Board of Directors declared a three percent 


dividend on paid-up shares.—The practice is not with- 
iout benefit to the organization or influence upon the 


i575 members. x ; * 
ke % SS 


While some may claim the records established 
by individual parish credit unions are, at least 
mM instances, unimpressive—all too many have 
lost appreciation for what is small and humble 
and recognize only what is apparently great—— 
their assertion will not readily hold good in the 
face of a collective report of even a small 
group of such associations. The following con- 
cise summary of statements submitted by rep- 
resentatives of 7 parish C. U’s, associated 
with others in the Mo. Cath. C. U. Conference, 
at a meeting held in the Central Bureau Janu- 
ary 13th, may illustrate this contention: 


Membership, 1702, including 677 children; share- 
deposits, $34,250; loans in force January 1, $23,925; 
present borrowers, 272. 

_ To amplify these figures a bit: These 1702 members 
are shareholders in 7 State-chartered savings and credit 
corporations, operating with a total capital of over 
$34,000. 272 members, or slightly less than 18 percent, 
re at present being benefited by loans, granted them 
for remedial and provident purposes exclusively by 
their fellow members. In other words, the loans are 
serving real needs, which, in most instances, could not 
be met by any other means than the C. U. Nor is the 
total of the loans, at present in force, negligible: $23,- 
000 is a considerable sum for plain folk to be loaning 
ach other in these days. Again, while complete figures 
or the total turnover of the 7 associations are not avail- 
ble, it was learned that two of them had had _trans- 
etions exceeding $88,000 since their establishment; 
hence it is safe to assume the total for the group can- 
not be less than $125,000. 4 
It is equally safe to take for granted that the 1700 
individuals concerned would not today be in possession 
of the resources cited were it not for the credit unions 
d their membership therein. Surely a goodly per- 
entage would not have saved as systematically as they 
e learned to do, had they not submitted to C. U. in- 
nce and discipline. And this holds good even if one 
ves the almost 700 children members out of consider- 
mn. , 


hiladelphia, bears witness to the undy- 
spirit of self-sacrifice fostered by Faith and 


e following note, addressed to the Bureau 
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A Missionary in the Service of Co-operation 


Far more than merely the Primer on Credit 
Unions, referred to in the January issue, re- 
sulted from Rev. Bernard Huss’, R.M.M., en- 
deavor to promote co-operative institutions of 
savings and credit. Between the years 1926 and 
1932 he was repeatedly commissioned by the 
Government of the Union of So. Africa to ad- 
dress the Native men in various parts of Trans- 
kei and Pondoland on the organization of co- 
operative credit societies. As a result of his 
numerous tours in the Transkei alone, forty 
such peoples banks (Raiffeisen system) were 
founded within the last six years. They have 
over 4000 members at the present time, while 
the capital amounts to some $50,000 in round 
sum, money saved by the Natives and. now cir- 
culating among them. 

Rev. Fr. Bernard is, however, not merely in- 
terested in co-operative credit societies; co- 
operation in all of its various possibilities has 
found in him an able exponent. Recognizing 
both his enthusiasm for this cause and his abil- 
ity to propagate co-operation, the Government 
arranged for him a tour through the Ciskeian 
Districts for last November. 

Between the 6th and the 27th of that month he ad- 
dressed some 3000 men in twenty-one meetings in the 
following districts: East London, King Williams Town, 
Alice, Queenstown, Lady Frere, and Herschel (Basuto- 
land border). The meetings were held in Courthouses 
or at the residences of chiefs; they occupied from two 
to six hours, the men displaying a remarkable keen- 


ness to acquire information. The Missionary further- 
more addressed a total of 1800 Native students in the 


- following institutions: Fort Cox Agricultural College, 


St. Matthews Training School (Anglican), Lovedale In- 
stitute (Presbyterian), Healdtown Institute (Wesleyan). 
There were besides, a few meetings attended by mem-- 
bers of both sexes, 800 men and women in all. “Every- | 
where, in town and country,” Fr. Bernard writes, “the 
people resolved to organize co-operative thrift and credit — 
societies, and requested further advice and guidance.” — ; 
When will the men be found, and we believe | 
they should be of an order of monks observing 
ancient traditions, who will do for the Ameri-— 
can Negroes on the land. what the Mariannhill — 
Missionaries, of whom Fr. Bernard is one, a 
complish for the Natives of So. Africa! 


Canadian Group Organizes Study Club 


As a result of the discussions on the me 
to be adopted to meet the advance of Socia 
and Communism, conducted during the las 
nual convention of the Volksverein of Ge: 
Catholics of Canada, a study club has now 
founded at Vibank, Sask., remarkable - 
fact that the first meeting was attended 
Ursuline Sisters and many teachers : 
boring communities, all of wh 
Beals shown great interest in 


oO 
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through Father Schorr extended sincere greet- 
ings and wishes for the success of the study 
club, while he emphasized appreciation for “‘the 
ready cooperation of the reverend Sisters in 
this important endeavor.” 


The meeting decided that sessions of the club are to 
be held every second Friday of the month from 7 to 9 
p. m., in the Concert Hall of the Ursuline Convent. The 
lecture, at the first regular meeting, to be held by Rev. 
Father Schorr, has for its subject “How Does the 
Church Regard Socialism?” It was furthermore de- 
cided that either English or German may be used, and 
that pupils of the 11th and 12th grades (high school) 
may join the study club. The roster of officers elected 
on this occasion is also interesting: Rev. P. Schorr, 
Honorary President; Mr. John Leboldus, President; Mr. 
Peter Kleckner, Vice-President; Rev. Mother Ambrosia, 
Secretary; Rev. Mother Angela, Reporter. 

Even the organization meeting was not permitted to 
close without those present having been granted an op- 
portunity to increase their knowledge. Mr. Jacob 
Schmidt, B.A., discoursed on the various Schools of 
Economy, and demonstrated to what extent they had 
failed, or were failing, because they had overstressed 
either the rights of the State or the individual. By 
way of contrast, the speaker presented the social and 
economic teachings of the Catholic School. 


It should interest our members that copies 
of two Free Leaflets published by the Central 
Bureau, procured by Mr. Leboldus, were dis- 
tributed in the meeting. 


Mission Needs, News and Notes 


More frequently even than in former years 
letters addressed to us by Missionaries tell of 
gifts, sent them by the Bureau, arriving in 
the nick of time, when their needs were great 
or some exigency demanded a sum of money. 
Writing from Pofadder in South Africa, Rev. 
H. Thuenemann, O.S.F.S., declares: 


“T had been looking forward to the New Year with 
some apprehension, asking myself, where is the money 
with which to buy bread enough for our 70 children to 
come from next year (1933)? The gift contained in 
your letter granted me the assurance that I would at 
least be able to pay for 5 bags of wheat! The other 
55 bags, needed by us, will surely be provided in one 
way or another. God never forsakes us, but sometimes 
one is really tempted to ask: ‘When? when will help 
come?’ When it does come, it grants us not merely 
material aid, but likewise new courage, and also great- 
er trust in the Providence of Our Divine Lord. You 

cannot imagine what we Missionaries feel when we re- 
-alize that we are not forgotten.” 


__ To renewed thanks for donations forwarded 
him during the year 1932, Rev. Ricardo A. 
ias, a worthy priest of the Philippine Is- 
is, recommended to us by his Bishop, has 
ded the following statement of present dif- 
fl “ulties : 

“There are more than 250 children attending my 
ool of Catholic doctrine. It is, therefore, necessary 
age a catechist, who receives five dollars a month. 
elp me defray this expense; because without 
sistance of a catechist it would be impossible for 
up the school, since numerous other duties 


1 is deteriorating all the ti 


| recently, requested info 
ere with my instructing the children regu- | en : 


to defray the expense of doing so. Please help me ac- | 
complish my purpose, because I fear that, should a | 
baguio (hurricane) occur, I am sure the chapel would | 
be blown down. There is also great need of some | 
benches; thus far I haven’t even one bench in my } 
chapel.” s 


That champion of Catholic education, Rev. 
A. J. Proost, of Tubao, La Union, in the Phil- 
ippines, assured us once more the books sent | 
for the library of his High School were a help 
in the attainment of the standard required by 
the Bureau of Education. He adds: 

“Although we owe you a great deal already, I hope | 
you will not mind my begging you to continue to send } 
us from time to time a few more books suitable for | 


high school pupils, and works of reference for teachers, 
in fact Catholic literature of any kind.” 


Entitled to a vacation after long years of | 
missionary life in the treacherous climate of 
the Philippines, Fr. Proost has decided to re- 
main on duty until the recognition of his School — 
is assured, despite the entreaties of his parents, — 
both close to 80 years old, to spend his vacation — 
in Europe. 


A collection of odds and ends, the result of © 
the efforts of some of our friends, who have ~ 
taken to heart intimately our request “to save — 
the fragments”, was sent to Rev. Jos. A. Zim-— 
mermann, S.J., at Holy Rosary Mission, South — 
Dakota, shortly before Christmas. He acknow- — 
ledges the shipment as follows: % 


“The ‘pieces’ are indeed welcome, for I am constantly — 
being solicited for articles of this nature, and they are 
put to good use, I assure you. You have served me — 
wonderfully in the past. It is a great encouragement 
to a missionary to know he has such supporters for his 
many and urgent needs. I am glad you did not forget — 
to recognize the needs of the altar societies.” 


* cS cS 


Because Archbishop Henry Doering, S.J., 
Bishop of Poona, is no stranger to them, our 
readers will be glad to learn of his having cele- 
brated in December his silver jubilee as Bishop — 
and his golden jubilee as Priest. : 


A native of Westphalia, he went to India years ago, 
and in 1907 succeeded Bishop Beiderlinden as Bishop of 
Poona, and devoted himself to the task of bringing over 
the natives through the power of the pen. In 1903 he 
had begun the regular translation of the Messenger of 
the Sacred Heart into the dialect. of the Niropya, and 
along with his many episcopal duties and projects he 
has continued his writing, working on the translation 
of the “Following of Christ.” 

Expelled from India during the war, Archbishop 
Doering was assigned to a Diocese in Japan, from 
where he was, however, transferred back to Poona. 
The Clinton County, Illinois, District League “adopted” 
Archbishop Doering some ten years ago, and at ev. 
meeting held~since then, with but a few exceptions 
collection is taken up for his Mission. os 


A high school girl, writin 


| With the C. V. and Its Branches 


Convention Calendar 


Cath. Central Verein of America and Natl. 
Nath. Women’s Union: Pittsburgh, in August. 

Cath. Union and Cath. Women’s League of 
Illinois: Peoria, in May. 

St. Joseph State League and C. W. L. of In- 
liana: Richmond, in May. 

Cath. Union and Cath. Women’s Union of 
Missouri: St. Charles, May 21-23. 

C. V. and C. W. L. of Wisconsin: Beaver 
Jam. 

State League and C. W. U. of Texas: Ro- 
wena. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Pennsylvania: jointly 
with C. C. V. of A. 

Minnesota State Branches of C. V. and C. W. 
U.: Albany, September 24-25. 


To Aid Rescue of Harbin Refugees 


Anxious to support the C. V. endeavor to 
rescue the Catholic German Russian refugees 
at Harbin, and likewise to emphasize the im- 
portance of this undertaking, the Executive 
Committee of the Cath. Union of Missouri re- 
cently appropriated $100 from the treasury 
for the fund intended to carry out the relevant 
resolution of last summer’s convention. The 
member societies are, moreover, to be advised 
of this action of the Committee and to be urged 
to generous cooperation with the C. V., regard- 
less of whether they have already contributed 
or not. 

Energetic action seems advisable since the undertak- 
ing is one that cannot be done by halves. Hither the 
entire party of 50 refugees must be carried to Para- 
guay or left to a sad fate in war and epidemic ridden 
Manchuria, where no opportunity to settle or for work 
offers itself to the refugees. Nor can a closer haven 
be found for the unfortunates. Hence all of $12,000 
will be required, and both individuals and _ societies 
should consider well whether, in the premises, a nomi- 
nal contribution of $5 or $10 will suffice. Generosity 
should be encouraged and officers should bear in mind 
the need of consummating this task successfully. 

We are advised the State Branch of Minnesota had 
collected $115.50 as of January 15. Receipts at the 
Central Bureau, as of January 31, total $688.78. Many 
have exerted themselves in behalf of this noble under- 
taking. More must aid. 

Possibly the approaching Lenten season may 
be taken advantage of in the interest of this 
charity. The savings achieved by self-abnega- 
tion might appropriately be contributed to this 
fund, in addition to donations members may 
tender or solicit. 


Serious Aims and Endeavors! 


At all times, but especially when conditions 
are pregnant with disaster, as they are at pres- 
ent, District and City Leagues and Federations 
must adhere to the ideal: that their aims and 
ndeavors be serious, that they assist in the in- 


_pily, 
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struction and education of their members in 
Catholic principles and their application to im- 
portant problems, and stimulate earnest par- 
ticipation in Catholic Action. 


A pertinent statement of these purposes was 

elicited from “J. M.,” writing in the Wanderer, 
of St. Paul. At a meeting of the local City Fed- 
eration, a delegate had suggested, attendance 
could be improved by taking present-day tastes 
into consideration in arranging the monthly 
programs and especially by providing enter- 
taining features. The report of the meeting 
declares, on the other hand, 
“other delegates, who know the history of the City 
Federation and the spirit animating the German Cath- 
olic societies in general, pointed out that the purpose 
of the society was to instruct and educate the members, 
and that the Federation was successful as long as it 
remained true to this purpose.” 

Which contention “J. M.” amplifies in this 
fashion: 

“Many will recall the time when the Federation held 
its meetings in the large Assumption School hall, with 
a regular attendance of 200 to 250 men, or the time 
when it sponsored a course of lectures on social topics, 
held on 7 consecutive Sundays in the large Junior Pio- 
neer hall, with such speakers as Dr. John A. Ryan, 
David Goldstein, Peter Collins, Judge Willis, and other 
prominent and well informed men on the platform. No 
one at that time thought of ‘fun’, of prize fights and 
other interests foreign to the spirit of the organiza- 
tion.” 

The problem discussed is by no means con- 
fined to St. Paul, but must be faced by prac- 
tically every District or City Federation. Hap- 
in some instances, champions of the 
true purposes of these Leagues, though they 
may be of the older generation, obtain the sup- 
port of the seriousminded younger men, as was 
the case in the St. Paul meeting, regarding 
which the report declares: 

“It is a good omen that a number of young men at- 
tending the meeting evinced displeasure at foreign in- 
novations such as had been suggested by well meaning 
but ill informed members.” 

It is moreover “‘a good omen” that, where the 
Young Men’s Movement in the C. V. has taken 
root, this same wholesome spirit seems to pre- 
vail. 


The Rochester Federation’s Course of Lectures 


A series of lectures, free to the public, and 
intended to promote knowledge of the great so- 
cial question and Catholic Action, was inaugu- 
rated by the Catholic Men’s Federation of 
Rochester, N. Y., affiliated with the C. V., on 
January 13. Commenting editorially on the 
undertaking, the Catholic Courier, of Roches- 
ter, writes: 

“Repeated demands from those who remember the _ 
lectures of ten years ago, inaugurated by this group, 
and from others of an inquiring mind, have caused the 
local Federation to arrange for a course which will be 
intensely interesting because of the subjects selected | 
and the speakers secured.” . 
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Helpful as this announcement undoubtedly 
was to the project, the organizers of the course 
went beyond newspaper publicity to advertise 
the lectures. They had 20,000 ecards printed, 
containing besides the invitation and announce- 
ment of time and place, the titles of the lectures 
and the names of those who are to deliver 
them: 

Rev. Leo C. Mooney, “Catholic Evidence Guild”; Mr. 
Bernard Schlesinger, “Bishop von Ketteler”; Rev. John 
M. Duffy, “Christian Education”; Rev. Theo. Winter- 
roth, “Frederick Ozanam”; Rev. F. J. Zwierlein, ““Mex- 
ican Question”; Rev. Howard G. Geck, “On the Condi- 
tion of Labor” (Pope Leo XIIT); Mr. Chas. A. Tucker, 
“The North American Martyrs”, and Rev. Benedict Eh- 
mann, “On the Reconstruction of the Social Order” 
(Pope Pius XI). 

The cards, containing this information, were 
scattered throughout the city. 


Loyal to the Memory of a Departed Priest 


The memory of the late Fr. Jacob F. Staub, 
who so sedulously worked in the interest of our 
New York State Branch and the Rochester Lo- 
cal, has been piously guarded by the latter or- 
ganization. Annually they have had an anni- 
versary mass read for the repose of his soul, 
and so, we are informed, “‘plan to continue this 
custom. indefinitely.” 

While the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass was offered 
for Father Staub as usual this year, the tenth anni- 
versary of his death was commemorated besides by a 
joint meeting of the women’s and men’s federations on 
Sunday afternoon of January 8. The Rev. Francis X. 
Kunz, rector of St. Francis Xavier parish, and for many 
years assistant to Father Staub, delivered the eulogy. 

Both the memory of Father Staub, as well 
as the consistent efforts of the Rochester Fed- 
eration to uphold the ideals fostered by him, 
would seem to deserve acknowledgment by the 
YF ¢ State Branch in the shape of a memorial 

und. 


Charitable Consideration in a Benevolent Society 


The spirit of solidarity and charitable con- 
- sideration rises in our Benevolent Societies to 
- meet present emergencies and to prevent undue 
hardship. A certain society of this type had 
_ recently voted to carry unemployed delinquent 
_ members, unable to pay their dues, as in good 
standing, against a signed agreement that the 
amount of the dues thus temporarily advanced 


benefit to which the member’s family is en- 
titled. Members so situated were also to be en- 
d to the sickness benefit under the same 
ions. — | 
ly after the society had ratified this 
ie suggestion was offered, that, to pre- 
, eG going t bt 


event of i 
leducted — 


would constitute a valid claim against the death — 


| subscription t 


four instead of five dollars. While a few mem- 

bers at first favored the proposal, the counsel } 
of several others, who pleaded, that a member, } 
unemployed, delinquent and ill, needed the | 
maximum of support the society could grant | 
him, and that the fact of the society’s pursuing | 
benevolent purposes obliged it to be as generous 
as at all possible, prevailed. The vote against | 
curtailment of sickness benefit was unanimous. | 
Moreover, the term of operation of this policy 
in each instance is set at six months, to prevent | 
an unfortunate member being obliged to re-_— 
quest extension more frequently. After six 
months, extension may be renewed. 


Aid for St. Elizabeth Settlement and Day Nursery © 


The C. V. is indebted to the Emergency 
Charity Fund of the Archbishop of St. Louis 
for an additional gift of $500, intended for 
maintenance of the institution and its minis- 
trations. The money was received December 31 
last. 


Response to our appeal for this institution, 
issued shortly before Christmas, yielded $692.30 
as of January 31. Though not so generous as — 
in former years, the offerings enabled us to pre- | 
sent $600 to the Sisters of Notre Dame, three 
of whom labor in the institution without sala- 5 
ries. 


Aiding Dissemination of Our Journal 


Although but a few new subscriptions, in- — 
tended for public and institutional libraries, — 
have been received from societies during the — 
past few months, there have not at least been 
any discontinuations. The following organiza- 
tions have, in fact, renewed such subscriptions 
promptly. 

The C. V. of Maryland paid for seven copies, three 
of which are addressed to non-Catholic institutions: 
Maryland Historical Society, Enoch Pratt Library, and 
Johns Hopkins University.—St. Boniface Society of 
Minneapolis supplies the city’s Public Library with a 
copy of our magazine, as does St. Joseph Benevolent 
Society, of Winona, Minn., the Public Library of that 
city—Mr. Jos. Derbacher, Conn., on the other hand 
has renewed a year’s subscription for C. B. & S.J. in- 
tended for Manhattan College in New York City. 


To place a journal such as ours in librarie 5 
of the nature referred to may indeed be called 
a task worthy of Catholic Action. ah 

eo ok * 

Nil desperandum, we thought, when 

eR 


note add d to us by Mr. Max Hoedl, Se 
tary, St. Joseph’s Benevolent Society, of | 


sas City, Mo., on the eve of the New 
vealed the following three pay 
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What a Happy New Year 1933 would be, were the 
1ajority of the 1100 societies of men comprising the 
.. V. to imitate the example the Kansas City organiza- 
con, which is not, by the way, one of the largest groups 
f its kind in the country. s 


In this connection we should also mention 
st. Joseph Liebesbund, of LaCrosse, Wis. The 
society pays for 10 copies of our magazine, one 
of them intended for the LaCrosse Public Li- 
rary. Another Wisconsin society, St. Eustace, 
of Burlington, has requested us to address a 
copy to the Public Library and another to St. 
Mary’s School Library, of that city. 


Recent Comment on the C. V. and C. B. 


The Ordinary of a diocese in the Midwest 
writes: 


“T always read Central Blatt with great interest, and 
tthe Bulletin likewise.” 


_ The following epigrammatic sentence, writ- 
ten across a bill, was all the explanation a read- 
er at Menasha, Wis., offered when he sent us 
$4 in payment of his subscription to our jour- 
nal from August 1932 to the same month of 
1934: 


“Common laborer, no work; but want to keep this 
up. Please credit.” 


Our editorial efforts have been frequently 
commended; but nothing that has ever been 
said has rewarded us more adequately than this 
worker’s plain statement. 


4 
: | 


A certain Catholic women’s college in Kan- 
sas was, with a number of other institutions, 
enrolled among the subscribers of Social Jus- 
tice by the Kansas Branch in the course of the 
last year. A recent communication from the 
Professor of Economics in this college, Sr. M. 
E., expresses appreciation both of the action 
f the organization and the journal. She 
writes: 
“The Credit Union Notes, contained in UC. B. & S. J., 
are of value for the historical background of my thesis; 
pecially the one referring to Pope Leo XIII, and the 


reciate greatly the subscription tendered by the 
Branch, and will write them and express my 


. 


port from India, contained in the January issue. I 


write us and say the books had been received. 
His communication further states: 

“You know, how greatly all Missionaries among the 
Ifugaos appreciate this splendid donation of the Cath- 
olic Central Verein. Really, the prayerbook takes the 
place of the catechist in all of those out-stations where 
we cannot afford one. But not merely in these out- 
stations, but likewise in our larger Missions, “Dalan hi 
Langit” has been and continues to be an excellent 
teacher of prayer.” 


Miscellany 


The Missouri Branch of the C. V. will co- 
operate with others in providing memorial 
funds for both the late Charles Korz, Honorary 
President of the C. V., and Msgr. Dr. Joseph 
Schroeder, one-time of the Cath. University. 

The Executive Committee of the C. U. of Mo. recent- 


ly appropriated $10 for the one enrollment and $5 for 
the other. 


The 1933 convention of the Cath. Union of 
Missouri is to be held in St. Charles, Mo., 
May 21-23. 

The Executive Committee of the Union, in session in 
the Central Bureau January 13, gratefully accepted an 
invitation to meet there, presented by the pastor of St. 
Peter’s parish, Rev. A. Strauss, and representatives of 
the affiliated societies. If possible, advantage will be 
taken of the occasion to convey the delegates to O’Fal- 
lon, Mo., some ten miles distant, where, in the convent 
of the Sisters of the Most Precious Blood, the Liturgical 
Movement is being fostered in an exemplary manner. 


Preparations for the convention of the Cath. 
Union and Cath. Women’s Union of Illinois, to 
be held in Peoria in May, are well under way. 
Several meetings of priests and laymen and 
women, representatives of parishes and socie- 
ties, have been held and numerous committees 
appointed. The Bishop of Peoria, Most Rev. 


expended $143.50 for purposes of the C. V 
annual dues paid the Catholic Union of 
souri totaled $63.50, while $30.00 was alloy 
delegates attending the conventi a 
Union and the Central eral ) 
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Books Reviewed 
Heribert Chr. and Walz, Angelus M., O.P. 
Iconographia Albertina. B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis, 1932. 87 illus. 
Pr. $2.50: 

Although Iconographia Albertina may ap- 
peal especially to members of the Dominican 
Order, it cannot help being interesting to all 
Catholics and lovers of art. Heribert Scheeben 
and Angelus Walz, O.P., have made us their 
debtors with this timely and comprehensive 
compilation; their treatises on St. Albert the 
Great’s place in art are a revelation, and their 
researches into Albertine treasures of art 
thorough, bearing with them the conviction 
that devotion to this Great Doctor has been 
paid him since the 14th century. 

Sr. M. URSULA, O. P. 


Scheeben, 


Paper, 58 p., 


Berthier, V. Rev. J., A Compedium of Theology. Auth- 
orized Translation by Rev. Sidney A. Raem- 
ers, M.A., Ph.D.; Vol. I. B:~Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis, 1932, Pr. $2.75. 

Man’s intellectual life may aptly be called a 
continual struggle against forgetting. Vast 
tracts of our knowledge become submerged and 
must again be retrieved and laboriously raised 
above the level of the subconscious by which 
they have been swallowed. The lever by which 
this can be accomplished is a brief resumé of 
the doctrines with which we wish to renew our 
acquaintance. For the extensive field of The- 
ology the present volume constitutes an excel- 
lent means of reclaiming from oblivion what 
has been conquered by this insidious foe of 
man. 

Ordinarily Theology in its widest connota- 
tion is spread over many volumes. The pros- 
pect of consulting many bulky tomes is dis- 
couraging to the priest engaged in the multi- 
farious duties of the practical ministry. A 

- work condensing the necessary theological 
knowledge and offering it in reasonable com- 
pass, therefore, will be welcome to the ambiti- 

- ous priest who is anxious to keep the informa- 

- tion he has acquired during a long course of 

_ Studies, fresh and readily available in his mind, 

_ but whose time for reading is very limited. 

_ Father Berthier’s work, which will not exceed 

mi [wo volumes and within this narrow range will 

comprise the entire subject-matter, Theology 
vith its affiliated disciplines, is the solution of 
difficulty. Here things are so well ar- 
nged and foreshortened that one glance will 

e enough to survey a very extended territory 

ae up wide vistas. It goes without say- 


v 


scientific apparatus has been discarded. 


the soundness and completeness of the | 
; also patent that ee room s | 


at in order to accomplish this end all out- 


a clear exposition of the truths of religion is | 
one of the best means of refuting and forestall- }, 
ing objections.” 

The first volume, besides a philosophical in- } 
troduction, contains the treatises on religion, } 
Christianity, the Church, God, the Creation, 
the Redemption and Grace. Well balanced con- 
ciseness, lucidity of diction and clearness of : 
exposition are outstanding features of the f 
treatment of the subject. All the good quali- § 
ties of the French mind are in evidence. The 
translator likewise has done his task in a very § 
satisfactory manner and given us a decidedly # 
readable text. 

Primarily the book is intended for the busy 
priest, as we have pointed out; it will, how- 
ever, serve equally well the Seminary student, 
who not only wishes to meet the requirements } 
of the examination but also to see how the vari- 
ous disciplines are organically articulated. And 
then there is no reason why our educated 
laymen should not have some knowledge of the 
sacred sciences. In our days such knowledge 
is very desirable and in these pages it can be 
found. 

It is our conviction that theology forms the 
necessary background to the profitable study 
of social and economic problems. This will not — 
seem farfetched if we call to mind that every 
economic system that has been put forth 
trenches on metaphysical and religious terri- : 
tory and embodies a world view. Though ap- | 
parently remote from things earthly, theology | 
sheds much light on all problems with which — 
mankind grapples. In theology the ultimate — 
orientation for all human experience must be — 
sought. The economist will do well to lift his 
eyes from time to time to heaven; he will then 
be less likely to go astray. To refer only toa 
few points: what stronger motives for charit- 
able endeavor could we find than such as can 
be deduced from the doctrine of the Incarna-: 
tion? The real notion of what constitutes 
human happiness is essential if we wish to de 
termine the true aim of economic activity. 
Justice is the keystone of society and all socia 
questions are shot through with questions ot 7 
justice. On these and other points theology 
has the last word. From this we can readil} y 
infer that a knowledge of theology will be very 
useful to the student of social and economic 
topics. It is for this reason that we bring the 
excellent work of Father Berthier to the notice e 
of the readers of the Central-Blatt. 

C. Bou 


te, 

Received for Review 
Christlichsozialer Axbeiterbund der Schwe i 
Jahrbuch ° 30-1931. Christli 
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‘erffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 
Das Komitee fur Katholische Aktion: 


Joseph Matt, St. Paul, Minn., Vorsitzender; H. B. 
dielmann, San Antonio, Tex., Schriftfiihrer; Willibald 
dibner, New Ulm, Minn., Pras. dene Ves" Vi. "Rev bs ds 


fuench, St. Francis, Wis.; Rey. A. Mayer, St. ‘Louis, 
He. Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, S. J., St. Louis, Mo.; Rey. 

. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pa.; Nicholas Dietz, Brook- 
mn, INS JY. Otto H.. Kreuzberger, Evansville, Ind.; F. P. 
cenkel, Leiter der C. St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen usw., bestimmt fiir 
ie Central- Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
en an 


Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 


3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


iXapitalismus und Moral. 
i 
Die Eroérterungen iiber die Not unseres Vol- 
ces konzentrieren sich immer mehr auf. die 
“yage: ob das heute bei uns herrschende Wirt- 
cchaftssystem, die unbeschriinkte freie Kon- 
currenz des geistigen und wirtschaftlichen 
<apitals mit dem kapitalschwachen oder mit- 
ellosen Mitmenschen moralisch ist. Es fragt 
sich, ob die ,,Beki’mpfung der Auswiichse’’ die- 
es Systems durch eine inzwischen endlos ge- 
vordene Reihe von Staatsgesetzen, die noch im- 
ner ,,ausgebaut” wird, angesichts der nun ein- 
nal von Natur ungleichen geistigen und wirt- 
schaftlichen Krafte der Menschen ein geniigen- 
ler Schutz fiir die schwacheren Mitbriider ist, 
im zu verhiiten, dass die geistige und wirt- 
s;chaftliche Macht sich immer mehr in die Han- 
le weniger konzentriert, wahrend die Masse 
mmer armer wird. Die Erfahrung spricht da- 
regen, denn trotz einer mehr als fiinfzigjahri- 
ren Sozialgesetzgebung wird die Not des Vol- 
ces stets grésser. Es ist darum notwendig, das 
-rinzip der kapitalistischen Freiwirtschaft ge- 
jauer zu untersuchen und zu sehen, ob es mit 
len Forderungen des Gemeinwohls in Hinklang 
uu bringen ist. 
Unter dem 15. Dezember 1926 hat der Erz- 
jischof von Koln, Kardinal Schulte, »Richtli- 
lien zur sozialen Verstandigung”’ herausgege- 
yen, die aber nicht einmal in der Didzese K6ln 
eoretisch und praktisch allgemein beachtet 
verden. Die Ver6ffentlichung dieser Richtli- 
ien konnte einigermassen befremdlich erschei- 
1en, da doch langst vorher von den Papsten, 
ssonders von Leo XIIL., in zahlreichen Rund- 
chreiben fiir die ganze Kirche, wenigstens in 
Jeutschland, solche Richtlinien herausgegeben 
vorden waren. Wir kénnen uns auch nicht den- 
n, dass in einer einzelnen Didzese besondere 
‘ichtlinien bestaénden und beachtet werden 
‘énnten, wenn sie nicht lediglich Ableitungen 
s den allgemeinen Grundsatzen sind. P. von 
-Breuning hat darum mit Recht in einer 
1en Schrift (,,Kirche und Kapitalismus”, 
vereinsverlag 1929) angeregt, man solle 
| doch mit diesen Richtlinien beschaiftigen 


und eine Kinigung auf dieselben versuchen. Die 
nachstehenden Ausfiihrungen sind in der Ab- 
sicht geschrieben worden, eine Diskussion tiber 
diesen Gegenstand anzuregen, das Wesen des 
modernen Kapitalismus aufgrund eigener Er- 
fahrungen genauer zu beschreiben und es mit 
den Grundsitzen der Moral zu vergleichen.') 


* 


Die Kélner Richtlinien sagen 1. ,,Das Kapital 
dient seiner Natur nach dazu, Giiter herzu- 
stellen oder herstellen zu lassen, durch deren 
Verkauf es Gewinn erzielt. Dieser Gewinn wird 
in gleicher Weise verwandt.” 2. ,,So ist tat- 
sichlich die Wirtschaftsordnung in technischer 
Hinsicht ,kapitalistisch’, d. h. das Kapital ist in 
ihr von ausschlaggebender Bedeutung.” 3. ,,An 
und fiir sich bedeutet eine solche Wirtschafts- 
weise einen Fortschritt des wirtschaftlichen 
Lebens.” 4. ,,Sie gibt dem christlichen, auf den 
Jenseitszweck des Menschen gerichteten Den- 
ken an und fiir sich keinen Anlass zu Einwen- 
dungen.” 

Bei der Beurteilung der Moralitat des Kapi- 
talismus gehen viele unbewusst von der unbe- 
wiesenen Voraussetzung aus, dass das Kapital 
heute an sich fruchtbar geworden sei, womit 
manche ja auch den Zins verteidigen. Dieser 
Beweis wird aber mit einem fehlerhaften Zir- 
kel gefiihrt. Aus der Tatsache, dass man heute 
allgemein mit der Verleihung von Geld ohne 
Arbeit Geld ,,verdienen” kann, kann doch nicht 
die Erlaubtheit dieser Handlung bewie- 
sen werden. Darum miissen wir zuerst feststel- 


‘len, dass Kapital sowohl als Bargeld wie als 


Maschinen, Werkzeug, Waren etc. heute an sich 
ebenso unfruchtbar ist wie ehemals, dass sich 
nicht das Wesen des Geldes, sondern die Auf- 
fassung der Menschen davon geandert hat, was 
sittlich erlaubt ist. 

Mit Barkapital kann man gerechterweise nur 
Waren von gleichem Werte kaufen oder ein- 
tauschen, aber noch keinen Gewinn machen. 
Letzteres geht erst entweder durch Spekula- 
tion, wodurch aber in der Regel ein anderer um 
ebensoviel geschadigt wird, oder dadurch, dass 
man nicht die vollen gerechten und moralischen 
Preise zahlt. Das Aequivalenzprinzip gibt die 
Norm deutlich an (Vgl. St. Thomas II., II., 78, 
a. 3, und Kommentar zur Nikomachischen 
Ethik V., lect. 5, ed. Parm. XXI, 164 ss.). Da- 
nach muss jeder vor und nach dem Tausch 
gleich viel haben, wenn der Tausch gerecht sein 
soll. Man kann mit Barkapital ferner Maschi- | 
nen kaufen und Arbeiter anstellen und diese — 
mit den Maschinen arbeiten lassen. Man kann © 
auch mit den Arbeitern einen Vertrag schlies- — 
sen, wonach sie einen bestimmten Taglohn er- — 


1) Zwei Umstinde bediirfen der Erklarung: Dr. 
Christ, Vertreter der alten, christl.-sozialen Richtung — 
im kathol. Deutschland, hat, wo er konkrete Dinge als 
Beweis heranzieht, one Zustande oes ae Vor 


be ane 
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halten und den Mehrwert ihrer Produktion ganz 
dem Unternehmer tberlassen. Der Lohn muss 
aber wenigstens so hoch sein, dass er das aus- 
gleicht bezw. deckt, worauf der Arbeiter nicht 
verzichten dar f, namlich die angemessene Er- 
haltung seines Lebens. Nirgends aber zeigen 
sich das Kapital oder die Maschinen an sich 
fruchtbar, immer sind sie nurindirekt pro- 
duktiv, nur Produktions mittel. Das Kapital 
in Form von Bargeld kann gerechterweise im- 
mer nur Tauschmittel sein. Ohne menschliche 
Arbeit fallt nirgendwo eine Frucht ab. 
Allerdings haben die Maschinen und andere 
Er findungen die menschliche Arbeit gewaltig 
erleichtert und ihre Produktivitaét vergroéssert. 
Derjenige, der die meisten und gréssten Ma- 
schinen anschaffen und die meisten Arbeiter 
anstellen kann, kann viel leichter als friiher 
Riesenmengen von Giitern herstellen. Der 
Unternehmergewinntdadurch ge- 
radesoviel,wieseineArbeiter we- 
niger an Lohn erhalten, als der 
Wertihrer Produktion ausmacht. 
Die Allgemeinheit hat davon noch kei- 
nerlei Nutzen. Wenn die Produkte billiger er- 
scheinen, so zundchst nur darum, weil die Not 
die Arbeiter hinderte, selbst Maschinen zu kau- 
fen und sie zwang, Lohnarbeit bei anderen zu 
verrichten. Dadurch entging dem Lohnarbeiter 
der Mehrwert seiner Produktion zugunsten des 
Unternehmers. Da die Maschine den weitaus 
-groésseren Teil der physischen Arbeit leistet, 
scheint demnach das in ihr investierte Kapital 
tatsichlich von grésserer Bedeutung zu sein als 
friiher, wihrend die menschliche Arbeit gerin- 
geren Wert zu haben scheint, als die des Hand- 
werkers von ehemals. 
Der Arbeiter hat nun gewiss keinen recht- 
lichen Anspruch auf die Maschine und den 


auf sie entfallenden Produktionsanteil, wenn er 
sich mit einem gerechten Lohn abgefunden er- 
klart hat. Die Frage bleibt aber offen, ob er 
nicht einen moralischen Anspruch nach 
dem Gebote der Nachstenliebe darauf hat, dass 
- ihm ein Teil der Vorteile, welche die Maschi- 
-nenarbeit bietet, angerechnet wird. Im anderen 
Falle briachte die Maschine nur dem Besitzer 
E Vorteile, nicht aber der Menschheit im allge- 
“meinen. Diese kann dann sogar leicht Schaden 
durch die Maschine haben. Es wird alles darauf 

_ ankommen, ob der Besitzer der Maschine dieses 
chenk Gottes im Sinne Gottes oder nur zu 

em persdnlichen, materiellen Vorteil ver- 
ondet. Da die Maschine die Produktionsmég- 

t des Besitzers vervielfaltigt, diejenige 
Handarbeiters sich aber nicht vermehrt hat, 

lich der Missbrauch des Kapitals und die 

der Nebenmenschen gegen friiher 

tert worden. Das. Kapital 

at fruchtbar sonder viel- 


1. Die vertinderte Auffassung vom Erwerbs- | 
leben — zweierlet Méglichkeiten. 
Entweder richtet sich der Produzent ledig- 
lich nach seinen eigenen, materiellen Interes-} 
sen, d. h. er lasst die heute stark vergrésserte) 
Macht des Kapitals riicksichtlos und unbe-} 
schrinkt sich auswirken, sodass das Kapital 
tatsiichlich die ausschlaggebene Bedeutung im | 
Wirtschaftsleben erlangt = technische Auffas- 
sung — das Wesentliche am Kapitalismus; oder 
er nimmt Riicksicht auf seine Nebenmenschen, — 
lisst diese an den Vorteilen der Maschine teil-_ 
nehmen, d. h. er beschrankt und ordnet die : 
Wirkung seines Kapitals in Riicksicht auf das” 
Gemeinwohl, sodass die Liebe zu seinen Mit- 
menschen die ausschlaggebende Bedeutung in 
seinem Geschaft gewinnt = menschliche Auf- 
fassung — das Wesentliche an der christlichen 
Gesellschaftsordnung. si 
a) Wenn der Produzent seine Uebermacht 
riicksichtslos spielen lasst, so kann er, wie ge- 
sagt, die grésseren und meisten Maschinen an-_ 
schaffen, die gréssten Einkdiufe tatigen, die 
meisten ’Arbeiter anstellen und ist hinsichtlich — 
der Grésse der Produktion immer dem kleine-— 
ren Kapital tiberlegen. Der gréssere Umsatz . 
aber bringt grésseren Gewinn, wovon der Pro- | 
duzent einen Teil verwenden kann, um die Preig 
se so zu ermdssigen, dass die Kiufer, wenn sie 
ebenfalls nur ihren eigenen Vorteil suchen und 
keine Riicksicht auf ihre Nebenmenschen neh-— 
men, bei ihm kaufen werden. Die notwendige 
Folge davon ist, dass die kleineren Produzen 
ten, zumal die Handwerker, ihren Betrieb 
ebenfalls vergréssern oder einstellen und Lohn- 
arbeiter bei Grossproduzenten werden miisse 
Besondere Umstande und Zufalligkeiten, die oft — 
vorkommen, andern an diesem Prinzip nichts. 
Unter normalen und gleichen Umstinden bleibt 
im Kampf immer der Starkere der Sieger, 
gleichviel, ob er durch physische oder geistige 
Mittel den Gegner iiberwaltigt. 
Da der Preis des Fertigfabrikates sich we- 
sentlich nach dem Preis des Rohproduktes rich- 
tet, wird der riicksichtslose Produzent auch 
beim Kinkauf der Rohprodukte die Macht se: 
nes Kapitals spielen lassen. Der riicksichtslose 
Produzent sagt: ,Angebot und Nach- 
frage regulieren den Preis.” Er wird den 
Preis bei seinen Lieferanten aufs dusse 
driicken, ev. die Notlage derselben ausnutzen, 

und, wenn es eintriglich erscheint, auch i 
Auslande kaufen, ohne Riicksicht auf die I 
teressen des Vaterlandes und seiner | Landsl u 
Der Elects ose Produzent ist vaterla 
inorn dace (Goldene _internationale) 
Da ferner auch die jhe Lohne 


Die Grossproduktion ist endlich auf den Ex- 
cort, auf den sog. Weltmarkt, angewiesen. Der 
iucksichtslose Exporteur stért demnach auch 
im Ausland die Ordnung, ebenso wie der riick- 
lichtslose Produzent sie im Inland stért. Der 
Sleinbetrieb sucht und findet naturgemiiss sei- 
aen Absatz in der Nachbarschaft. Den Grogs- 
»roduzenten ist das unméglich, zumal wenn ih- 
eer viele sind. Im Inland wirkt sich die kapita- 
istische freie Konkurrenz in der Verelendung 
ler Massen, im Ausland schliesslich im Kriege 
wus. Weil bei den Kiufern der ganzen Welt 
veute fast nur der billigste Preis massgebend 
‘st, hat dieses System bewirkt, dass die Produk- 
tion fast der ganzen Welt vom Weltmarkt ab- 
wngig ist und bis auf das Existenzminimum 
ler Lohnarbeiter nivelliert wird. Auf die Ver- 
schiedenheit der Existenzbedingungen, auf kli- 
matische und kulturelle Unterschiede nimmt 
lie kapitalistische freie Konkurrenz nur soweit 
Riicksicht, als die Interessen des Kapitals es 
verlangen oder die Politik der einzelnen Linder 
sich durchsetzen kann. Auch das Gegengewicht 
Jer Gewerkschaften kann diese Auswirkung 
aicht verhindern. Einmal miissen auch die Ge- 
werkschaften Riicksicht auf die Konkurrenz- 
fahigkeit der Betriebe nehmen, und das andere 
mal kénnen im dussersten Streitfall die Unter- 
nehmer viel leichter einen langen Streik aus- 
halten. Wa&ahrend die Arbeiter verhungern, 
kOnnen die Unternehmer mit dem Rest ihres 
Vermogens noch an der Riviera spazieren ge- 
hen. Dieses Wirtschaftssystem nennen wir ka- 
pitalistisch. Um die dussersten Folgen zu ver- 
hiiten, naimlich eine allgemeine Anarchie, wer- 
den sich schliesslich die Staaten gendtigt sehen, 
die Produktion selbst in die Hand zu nehmen, 
wie sich das bei uns langsam vorbereitet und 
wie es in Russland gewaltsam gekommen ist. 
Die Kélner Richtlinien konstatieren darum 
mit Recht: ,,So ist es denn gekommen, dass 
nicht nur in der Wirtschaftsordnung, sondern 
auch in der Gesellschaftsordnung das Kapital 
héhere Bedeutung als friiher erlangt hat, dass 
die Menschen, je mehr sie in das wirtschaft- 
liche Leben hineingerieten, umsomehr sie ihr 
Herz an das Kapital hingen, und dass der Ge- 
danke an das Wohl der Allgemeinheit, soweit 
sr in der Wirtschaft noch lebendig blieb, die 
Zielrichtung auf die héchsten geistigen Gtiter 
Jer Menschheit verlor. Dadurch sind wirt- 
schaftliche und soziale Verhiltnisse geschaffen 
worden, die nicht nur den  Unternehmern 
schwere Gefahr brachten, sondern fiir Millio- 
2en von Menschen schwere Gefahrdung der 
wertvollsten Lebensgiiter, insbesondere von Re- 
igion, Sittlichkeit und Familienleben, und aus- 
serdem eine wirtschaftliche Abhangigkeit und 
Unsicherheit bewirkten, die immer driickender 
ampfunden wurde.” , ; 
Das Wesentliche am Kapitalis- 
nus, wie wir ihn faktisch haben, ist demnach 
ie Aufsaugung der Produktion und des Handels 
ie Hinde weniger, die Centralisierung der 


— 
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Macht und des Einflusses auch auf allen kultu- 
rellen Gebieten und die Ausbeutung der Massen 
selbst noch als Arbeiter, sowie stete Reibungen 
mit den anderen Lindern und Kriegsgefahren. 
Dieses System wirkt wie eine Pumpe auf das 
arbeitende Volk, wobei durch die Ausspielung 
der Not des einen gegen den anderen diese 
Pumpe immer wieder in Tatigkeit gesetzt wird. 
Ganz notwendig miissen die Wenigen, die noch 
selbststindig produzieren, das Volk je linger 
desto mehr ausbeuten. Leo XIII. beginnt seine 
Enzyklika “Rerum novarum” mit der Fest- 


stellung dieser Tatsache und sagt spdter dieser-— 


halb folgendes: ,,Es ist eine Folge der Umge- 
staltung der biirgerlichen Verhiltnisse, dass die 
Bevolkerung der Stadte sich in zwei Klassen 
geschieden sieht, die eine ungeheure Kluft von 
einander trennt. Auf der einen Seite eine tiber- 
michtige, weil iiberreiche Partei, welche, da sie 
die Arbeit und den Handel vdéllig beherrscht, 
die ganze Fahigkeit, Giiter zu produzieren, zu 
ihrem Nutzen und Interesse gebraucht und 
auch in der Verwaltung des Staates viel ver- 
mag. Auf der anderen Seite eine hilflose und 
schwache Menge, die mit Erbitterung erfiillt 
und zu Unruhen geneigt ist.” 

Der Kapitalismus ist demnach kein -lediglich 
technisches und maschinelles Produktionssys- 
tem, sondern auch ein menschliches Geschafts- 
prinzip, weil es von Menschen in Betrieb ge- 
setzt wird. Der moderne Produzent hat aber 
die Produktion zu einer Maschine zum Geldver- 
dienen gemacht. Der Mensch ist dieser Ma- 


-schine zum Opfer’gefallen und ihr Sklave ge- 


worden. Man bewertet auch den menschlichen 
Arbeiter nur noch als einen Teil der Maschine 
und oft noch geringer, da er billiger und leich- 
ter zu ersetzen ist. Die menschliche Tatigkeit 
des Unternehmers, welcher die Maschine in Be- 
trieb setzt, und die Tatigkeit des Arbeiters, 
welcher dabei hilft, unterliegen aber im Gegen- 
satz zur Tatigkeit der Maschine einer morali- 
schen Beurteilung. Bischof Ketteler sagt die- 
serhalb in seiner trefflichen Schrift: ,,Die Ar- 
beiterfrage und das Christentum”, 8. 52: ,,Es 
scheint daher unbillig, wenn der tiberschiessen- 
de Gewinn ausschliesslich dem toten Kapital 
und nicht auch dem verwendeten Fleische und 
Blute zufallt.” : 

Es ist dabei ganz gleichgiltig, ob der Kapi- 
talist sich dieser Wirkung bewusst wird, ob er 
mammonistisch denkt und siindigt, oder ob er 
glaubt, dass ,,eine solche Wirtschaftsweise ei- 


nen Fortschritt des wirtschaftlichen Lebens’’ 


bedeute. Es kann sogar zugegeben werden, dass 
der einzelne Unternehmer oft mehr oder weni- 
ger gezwungen ist zu einer solchen Wirt- 
schaftsweise, um selbst bestehen zu kénnen, 


nachdem einmal das Prinzip des ,,freien 
Spiels der Krafte,” die sog. absolute Gewerbe-_ 


freiheit, proklamiert ist. Wenn alle rennen, 
kann man Hinzelnen nicht zumuten, zu wart 
bis ihnen die Raben das Brot bringen. Wit 
das Kapital anstelle des Menschen in den Mi 
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telpunkt der Produktion gestellt, dann ist da- 
mit der Kampf aller gegen alle erklart. ,,Wo 
rohe Krifte sinnlos walten, kann sich kein Ge- 
bild gestalten.”” Der zu 1) zitierte Satz des 
Kardinals von Kéln, wonach das Kapital seiner 
Natur nach dazu dient, Giiter zu produzieren 
und dadurch Gewinn zu erzielen, und der Un- 
ternehmer diesen Gewinn in gleicher Weise ver- 
wendet, ist demnach so zu verstehen: Der U m- 
fang der Produktion wird nicht vom toten 
Kapital, sondern vom menschlichen Eigentii- 
mer bestimmt. DieserUmfangunddie 
ganze Art und Weise der Produk- 
tionfindennachdemchristlichen 
Sittengesetz ihre Grenzen durch 
das Gebot der Nachstenliebe und 
die Forderungen des Gemein- 
wohls. Das Kapital ist nur Produktions- 
mittel und darf nicht zum Z weck gemacht 
werden. Ob man unsere Wirtschaftsweise ,,in 
technischer MHinsicht kapitalistisch” oder 
,mammonistisch” nennt, ist nebensachlich. Es 
ist auch miissig einen Kapitalismus zu beschrei- 
ben, den wir nicht haben und nach mensch- 
lichem Ermessen kaum jemals bekommen wer- 


den. Dr. CHRIST 


Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 
tral-Stelle. 


So tief sind die Menschen miteinander verbunden, 
dass die Treue des ersten Menschen auch Bewahrung 
der iibrigen gewesen ware; die Schuld aber des ersten 
Menschen wurde Schuld aller. Das ist das Geheimnis 
der Erbsiinde. Es ist unertraglich fiir jeden individu- 
alistisch Denkenden, der nicht begriffen hat, wie tief 
unsere Gemeinschaft geht. 

Romano Guardini 


Zur Sprachenfrage. 


Sowohl in der Geschichte des Deutschtums 
Amerikas als auch in der der katholischen Kir- 
che unseres Landes wird die Frage, warum 
die deutsche Sprache den Nachkommen der 
Einwanderer aus deutschsprachigen Lindern 
nicht erhalten wurde, beachtet und erértert 
werden miissen. Es gilt nun, jener falschen 
Ansicht vorzubeugen, der Weltkrieg trage die 
Hauptschuld an dem Versiegen einer so wich- 
tigen Kultursprache unter einer so zahlreichen 
Volksmenge, wie die der Deutschen in Amerika 
und ihrer Nachkommen es ist. 

Hine im “Pfarrboten” der St. Antonius Ge- 
inde zu St. Louis mehrere Jahre vor Aus- 


ung erscheint dazu angetan, diese verkehrte 
nung richtigstellen zu helfen. Unter der 
berschrift “Wer sind die Totengriiber unse- 
chénen deutschen Sprache hier in Ameri- 
ind in unserer St. Antonius Gemeinde?”, 
t der damalige Rektor, hochw. P. Bernard 
-M., seinen Pfarrkindern fol 
Das Bild, das darin ersch 
ir zu bekant 


eo 


genden | 
int, ist 


| 
| 
I 
; : | 
sich nicht leugnen ladsst: die Kinder bereits, | 
und sodann die Enkelkinder der Eingewander- 


ten sind ihrer Mehrzahl nach des Deutschen un- | 
kundig, weil die Eltern ihre Pflicht, ihren 


Nachkommen ein so wertvolles Kulturgut, wie | 


| 


die deutsche Sprache, zu vermitteln, vernach- 
lissigen. Pater Bernard schrieb damals: 


“Binige iibereilige und iibereifrige Richter kn 
Euch [auf die Frage: ‘Woher das Versiegen der deut= | 
schen Sprache?’] sofort die Antwort geben; sie sind | 
fest iiberzeugt, dass der Pfarrer und die Lehrer ganz 
allein an dem Malheur schuld sind. Wiirden diese, so } 
meinen sie, fleissig mit den Kindern deutsch sprechen, 
dann wiire es ganz anders um die Muttersprache be- 
stellt. Dass sie selbst nur englisch sprechen, hat weiter 
nichts zu bedeuten. : a 

Sicherlich tut es einem jedem Deutschen herzlich leid, 
dass die Sprache unserer Mutter so wenig geschatzt } 
wird, und zwar gerade von den Deutschen selbst. Nicht | 
aber die Lehrer sind daran schuld, sondern die Eltern. 
Wiahrend ich dieses schreibe, liegt eine lange Reihe 
Briefe vor mir, in welchen die Eltern die Lehrer auf- 
fordern, die Kinder vom Unterrichte im Deutschen zu 
befreien. Es wiirde mir leid tun, ware die arme deut- 
sche Sprache so vermessert worden, wie das in den 
meisten Briefen mit der englischen der Fall war. Hier 
einige kurze Ausztige aus den Briefen: 

.“‘Do not wish that my daughter N. be subject to 
the useless waste of time studying German.—I do not 
want N. to learn German and oblidge. — I think it is 
best for N. not to take eny more German Lessons it is 
to hard. — I don’t want N. to study german because it 
is too hard for her. — Please excuse N. for I do not 
wish for him to study German. — I do not wish for N. / 
to take german as it is plenty for her to take english. _ 
— Papa don’t want N. to learn german. — Would you © 
please let N. learn all english, no german. — We dont — 
waunt N. to continue the German reading.’ ” 4 

“Das sind so einige Beispiele, aus denen man ersehen — 
kann, wer der deutschen Sprache Feind ist. Kinder aus 
Familien, in denen Deutsch noch geflegt wird, sprechen 
auch jezt noch gut deutsch und verstehen es auch.” _ 


Dieselben Erfahrungen hitten zu jener Zeit 
bereits andere deutsche Priester zu berichten 
vermocht. Und auch sie dachten wohl, macht- 
los wie sie waren, den Dingen eine andere Wen-_ 
dung zu geben, wie der Pfarrer der St. Anto- 
nius Gemeinde zu St. Louis, als er erklarte: 


“Tst es nun auch traurig, zu sehen, wie die deutsche 
Sprache bestandig mehr und mehr zuriickgeht, so 
braucht man deshalb doch noch nicht hysterisch zu wer- 
den. Zur Seligkeit ist die deutsche Sprache sicherlich 
nicht unumginglich notwendig. Wohl ist es aber not- 
wendig, dass man die Kinder in den ewigen Heilswahr- 
heiten unterweise, und wenn sie kein Deutsch mehr ver- 
stehen, dann bleibt dem Lehrer und Priester weiter 
nichts tibrig, als sich einer Sprache zu bedienen, in wel- 
cher er verstanden wird. Was mehr zu bedauern ist, 
ist die Tatsache, dass die Eltern den Kindern so leicht 
nachgeben und sie in ihrer Gemichlichkeit, oder, besser 
gesagt, Faulheit, bestirken.” 


_Jeder vorurteilslose Beobachter der Verhdlt- 
nisse wird-die Richtigkeit der hier vorgetrage- 
nen Ansichten bestatigen. Der Achtundvie 
ger Friedrich Kapp, bekannt als Geschicht 
schreiber, war so iiberzeugt von der Unmois 


a 
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chen. Blatter unseres Landes. Die seither ge- 
inachten Erfahrungen haben ihm jedoch recht 
nvegeben. Pek 


Religidse Volksgebrauche einbirgern! 

Dass die Religion auch in Volksgebriiuchen 
“um Ausdruck gelangt, ist von grésster Be- 
leutung fiir die Kultur eines Volkes. Es ist un- 
seres Krachtens eine der Schwiichen des ameri- 
xanischen Katholizismus, dass bisher von ihm 
religidse Feste und religidse Weihe kaum aus 
der Kirche hinaus unter das Volk, auf den 
Markt und in die Hauser getragen wurden. 
Der so beliebte Weihnachtsbaum ist nichtka- 
tholischen Ursprungs, und das mag ein Grund 
sein, warum er hier in Amerika so rasch sich 
einbiirgerte. Man kennt die Krippe in der 
Kirche; im katholischen Haus findet sie sich 
weit seltener. An Versuchen, sie einzufiihren 
in die Familie, fehlt es ganz. 

In Wien besteht dagegen eine Vereinigung, 
die es sich zur Aufgabe macht, armen Familien 
eine Weihnachtskrippe zu bescheeren. Im ka- 
tholischen Deutschland wird die Weihnachts- 
krippe mit liebevollem Eingehen auf volkstiim- 
liche und kiinstlerische Eigenart gepflegt. Seit 
1925 erscheint ein Jahrbuch, ‘Die Weihnachts- 
krippe,” das gegenwartig vom Kartelverband 
deutscher Krippenfreunde herausgegeben wird. 
Zeitschriften dienen der Krippenbewegung, 
und ausserdem giebt es einen wahren Schatz 
von Biichern und Schriften tiber die Krippe, 
zum Teil herausgegeben vom Verein deutscher 
Krippenfreunde. Ein Franziskaner, P. Atha- 
nasius Bierbaum, schrieb jiingst eine kleine 
Schrift iiber “Krippenfeiern im Heim,” wah- 
rend im Miinchener Tierpark ein junger Bild- 
hauer, Oskar Zeh, eine lebende Weihnachts- 
krippe schuf. Dies einzigartige Werk beweise, 
heisst es in dem erwiahnten Jahrbuch, “wie le- 
bendig die Krippenidee durch den Einfluss der 
Krippenfreunde gerade im letzten. Jahre im 
Volke geworden ist.” 

Dass sich doch auch bei uns jemand des Vol- 
kes erbarmte, und den religiés erwarmten 

Strahl katholischer Kultur und Kunst in die 
fuser der von rohester, und was noch schlim- 
mer ist, sittlich angefressener Pseudo-Kunst 
edrohten Christenmenschen triige! Eine der 
wenigen Bemiihungen, dem religids eingestell- 
fon Brauch bei uns Heimatsrecht zu verschaf- 
en, verdankt man dem Pfarrer der St. Franz 
von Sales Gemeinde zu St. Louis, Rev. Chris- 
on H. Winkelmann. Er veranlasste einen 
ornetisten vom Turm der Kirche in der Hei- 
igen Nacht 1932 die bekannten Weihnachts- 
lieder, Adeste fideles, Stille Nacht, und noch 
andere mehr, erschallen zu lassen. Und zwar 
war von Yd Uhr morgens an, mit einigen Un- 
brechungen, bis die grossen Glocken gegen 
Uhr die Gemeinde zum pape 


1. J. 1772 zu Wetzlar niedergeschriebenen sch6- 
nen Ausspruchs Goethe’s 
“Christtag frtth. Es ist noch Nacht... 
hat sein Lied schon geblasen; 
Gelobt seyest du Jesu Christ. Ich habe diese Zeit des 
Jahres so lieb, die Lieder, die man singt Und der 
Tiirmer hat sich wieder zu mir gekehrt, der Nordwina 


bringt mir seine Melodie, als blies er vor meinem 
Fenster.’ 


.; der Turmer 
ich wache dartiber auf. 


Missionsgaben eine kraftige Hilfe. 

Sind kleinere Gaben von Wert fiir 
Missionar? 

Diese Frage mag der hochw. P. Odo, O.S.B., 
beantworten. Er schreibt uns aus Mango, Tan- 
ganyika Territory, Ostafrika: 

“Sie werden verstehen, dass eine solche Gabe 
(es handelt sich um nur $25) fiir einen armen 
Missionar eine grosse Freude bedeutet, weil 
wir in Not sind, unsere Aussenposten, die ka- 
techetischen Centren aufrecht zu erhalten. W4- 
ren wir gezwungen, sie aus Mangel an Mitteln 
aufzugeben, so wtirden sich die Protestanten 
hineinsetzen, was ein nicht mehr gutzumachen- 
der Schaden ware fiir unsere hl. Religion.” 

Die Aussichten seien vielversprechend. Pastor Odo 
berichtet, er habe vom 1. Januar v. J. bis 31. Oktober 

desselben Jahres 172 Taufen gespendet. “In zwei Jah- 
ren dirften wir ein Tausend Christen zahlen, voraus- 
gesetzt allerdings, dass es uns moglich sein wird, un- 
sere zwolf Aussenposten aufrecht zu erhalten,” heisst 
es des weiteren in jenem Schreiben. : 

In so bitter armen Zeiten sei eine Neugrindung, wie 
die ihm aufgetragene, mit grossen Opfern verbunden. 
“Tech wohne hier in einer armseligen Lehmhiitte, die ich 
mir selbst gebaut habe. Ich vermochte zwar dies Jahr 
bereits Ziegelsteine anfertigen zu lassen fiir ein Haus. 


einen 


- Weil wir jedoch hier so notwendig Schwestern gebrau- 


chen, wegen der Aussadtzigen, deren Pflege die Schwes- 
tern tibernehmen sollen, werden wir nachstes Jahr (d. 
h. 1933) ein Schwesternhaus errichten miissen, d. h. 
wenn die Mittel vorhanden sein werden. Gerade die 
mir von Ihnen zugeschickte Gabe werde ich fiir diesen 
Zweck verwenden.” 


Jedoch giebt es der Sorgen fiir den Missionar 
auch noch anderer Art. Aus Natal, in Siid- 
afrika schreibt uns ungefahr zur selben Zeit, 
wie P. Odo, der hochwst. Hr. Bischof Thomas 
Spreiter, O.S.B.: 


“Wieder will es nicht regnen und wieder steht dro- 
hend eine Missernte vor uns, wie jene der lezten zwei, 
oder eigentlich drei Jahre es waren, denn auch 19380 fiel 
die Ernte recht mager aus. Ausserdem machen sich 
die Auswirkungen der wirtschaftlichen Depression im- 
mer mehr bemerkbar. Arbeiteten wir nicht um Gottes 
Lohn und hatten wir nicht einige Hilfe von den Missi- 
onsvereinen, so kénnten wir unmdéglich bestehen bei un- 
seren vielen Sehulen, die nichts einbringen, und bei den 
vielen Kindern, die bei uns essen, und den Armen, denen 
wir helfen mussen. Zur Zeit ist tiefste Ebbe in der 
Kasse, und unser Konto auf der Bank ist tiberzogen, 
notgedrungenerweise. 


freude. 
weiss, was gut "fiir uns ist.” 


_Diese Geldsorgen nagen doch — 
sehr an der Gesundheit und hemmen die Schaffens- 
Jedoch, es wird schon so recht sein, denn Gott — , 


“At last, doch wieder einmal ein Brief mit — 


Almosen,” schreibt Sr. M. Aloysia aus Tse 
S. W. Afrika, einer ehemaligen deutschen Ko 
lonie: 


“Gott sei Dank, dass sich doch wieder einmal jema 
unser erbarmt! Jede Woche erwartet man sehnii 
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die Post, aber, wie es scheint, hat man allenthalben 
vergessen, dass wir armen Afrikaner doch auch leben 
miissen, und das gerade jetzt so viel Elend und Not bei 
uns herrscht. Will man etwas anschaffen, und ware es 
auch noch so notwendig, so heisst es, wenn man um 
Geld bittet, nur immer, sparen, sparen! Das Geltibde 
der Armut hat man ja gemacht, und mit Freuden 
kommt man ihm auch nach. Aber das Wortchen Spa- 
ren, wenn so viele hungrige Magen einen umgeben und 
auf die ihnen notwendige Kost warten, méchte man doch 
lieber an den Nagel hangen, oder sonst abschaffen, nur 
um es nicht mehr sehen oder héren zu miissen. Also 
tausendfaches vergelt’s Gott, dass Sie uns das Almosen 
zugewendet haben!” 

Von besonderem Interesse ist das Schreiben 
des hochwst. Fr. Egbert M. Pelzer, O.P., Apost. 
Praf. von Tingchow, in China. Seit einer Reihe 
von Jahren bereits lebt dieser ausgezeichnete 
Missionsobere sozusagen auf der Flucht. Er 
entschuldigt sich aber bei uns, er habe den 
ihm von uns genannten Wohltatern noch nicht 
danken kénnen, wegen der herrschenden Un- 
ruhe. Deren Adressen wurden “in eine Blech- 
kiste gelegt, die bei fremden Leuten unter 
Brennmaterial versteckt werden musste. Nach 
meiner Riickkehr will ich médglichst bald Aus- 
grabungen veranstalten und das Versdiumte 
nachholen.” 


Fir die deutsch-russischen Fliuchtlinge 
in der Mandschurei. 


“Mit dem Hut in der Hand, kommt man 
durch’s ganze Land!” Und geht man in unse- 
ren Vereinen mit einem Hut ‘“fechten’’, so 
bringt das auch heute noch etwas ein. Beweis, 
eine Gabe des St. Bonifatius Verein zu Sheboy- 
gan, Wis., von zwolf Dollars. Dessen Sekretir, 
Hr. Jos. Kachelmeier, berichtet folgendes: 

“Nach Verlesung des Aufrufs des Pradsidenten des 
C. V., Hrn. Willibald Eibner, in der Januarversamm- 
lung, lenkte ich die Aufmerksamkeit der Mitglieder auf 
das Liebeswerk fiir unsere Glaubensgenossen, der in 
bedrangter Lage in der Mandschurei sich befindenden 
Deutsch-Russlander. Wenige Worte geniigten, mir die 
Hilfe mehrerer Mitglieder zu verschaffen. Lebhaft 
traten fiir die Sache ein der Seminarist Konrad Alten- 
bach und unser Prasident, Hr. Ben Gottsacker. Die 
sofort aufgenommene Hutkollekte ergab dann $12. 
Wenn Sie bedenken, dass viele der anwesenden Mit- 
glieder bereits seit Wochen und Monaten arbeitslos 


sind, so werden auch Sie, wie ich es war, erstaunt sein 
uber den Erfolg.” 


Der C. V. besteht gegenwirtig aus 1061 “gut- 
stehenden” Vereinen, wie man zu sagen pflegt. 
Wenn deren jeder bemiiht wire, die gleiche 
Summe aufzubringen, so wiirde das Endergeb- 
nis sich auf $12,732 belaufen! Unsere Aufgabe 
ware geldst, und die armen Fliichtlinge wiirden 
aufatmen bei dem Gedanken, ‘nun ist uns in 
der Neuen Welt eine neue Heimat gesichert!”’ 

Erwahnt zu werden verdient ausserdem, dass 
Hr. M. H. Daleiden, I1l., uns, ftir den gleichen 
Zweck bestimmt, $8.28 schickte. Die Summe 


verrat, dass Sparbiichsen geleert wurden, um — 


die Gabe zusammen zu bringen. Auch dies sei 
zur Nachahmung empfohlen. 


‘ E seleet Stee 
Ein riihrendes Beispiel der Nachstenliebe ge- 


‘nem etwas Grosses werden moge 


| geist Entstehen verdankt, der Segen 


waihrt das Vorgehen des Hrn. John Kuhn, 
Kansas. Er schickte uns am 38. Januar $20 als 
Ergebnis einer von ihm unter Freunden und 
Bekannten aufgenommenen Sammlung fiir das 
deutsch-russische Liebeswerk. Am 19. Januar 
bereits empfingen wir von ihm ein zweites 
Schreiben : 

»Hiermit schicke ich Ihnen $13.25. Ich habe auch 
andere angehalten zu sammeln und diese haben mir 
das Geld gebracht. Ich fiihle mich nun befriedigt und 
meine, meine: Schuldigkeit gethan zu haben.” 

Ueberhaupt hat der Aufruf zu Gunsten der 
deutsch-russischen Fliichtlinge wiederum viel 
guten Willen und Beweise christlicher Niach- 
stenliebe ausgelést. Der St. Peter u. Paul Ver- 
ein zu Karlsruhe in Nord Dakota gewahrte $25 
fiir das Hilfswerk aus eigenen Mitteln. Jedoch 
will man es nicht dabei bewenden lassen. Hr. 
Jos. Schmalz, Schriftfiihrer des Vereins, be- 
richtete uns, man beabsichtigte eine Kollekte 
unter Nichtmitgliedern aufzunehmen, und hoffe 
demnachst das Ergebnis einschicken zu k6n- 
nen. Gaben aus den Dakotas, Kansas und Ne- 
braska, wie aus allen, hauptsa&chlich Getreide 
und Baumwolle anbauenden Staaten, zahlen 
eigentlich doppelt. 


Miszellen. 


Die im jiingsten Rundschreiben des Hyrn. 
Prasidenten Eibner enthaltene Mahnung an die | 
Vereine, die Beschliisse der 77. Generalver- 
sammlung des C. V. in ihren Versammlungen 
zu besprechen, beantwortet Hr. Bernhard 
Klaas, Schriftfiiher des St. Josephs Unter- 
stiitzungs-Vereins zu Peoria, folgendermassen: 

»ln jeder Versammlung werden bei uns Abschnitte 


der Beschliisse verlesen und besprochen, und die Mit- | 
glieder bringen ihnen allgemein Interesse entgegen.” 


Nicht weniger als 270 Kinder wurden zu 
Weihnachten von der Ladies Auxiliary unsres- 
Brooklyner Lokalverbandes mit Gaben be- 
dacht, und zwar handelte es sich um Kinder aus 
Gemeinden, in denen diese titige Frauengruppe 
zuhause ist. Ausserdem erhielten zwélf Fami- 
lien Kohlen und Lebensmittel, abgelegte Klei-_ 
dungsstiicke und Schuhe. p 

In der Januarversammlung wurde mehrfach die Not-~ 
wendigkeit der Erhéhung der Mitgliederzahl betont. 
Jedes Mitglied solle, so lautet das Ergebnis der Aus- 
sprache, im Laufe des gegenwartigen Jahres dem Ver- 
bande ein neues Mitglied erwerben. 7 


Schon als Mittel gegen den hisslichen mo-. 
dernen Wahn, als ob Grésse und Masse, viel 
Geld und gross Geschrei, die Hauptsache seien, 
empfehlen wir seit Jahren die bescheidene Hut- 
kollekte unsern Vereinen als ein Mittel, d 
Wohltatigkeitssinn zu fordern und die C. St. 
unterstiitzen, dass durch Kleinarbeit aus K 


weil es gutem Willen und chris ichem 
sichtbar ruhen werde. _ 


